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Mr. Prestpent AND GENTLEMEN: 
However political philosophers may 
disagree as to the respective merits 
of a consolidated or a federal gov- 
ernment—however commentators 
on the Constitution may differ as 
to the leading idea of its provisions, 
and the shape into which it found- 
ers expected it to develope—this 
much is certain, that now States 
have become the great factors by 
which nearly all of our results are 
accomplished, that State pride, 
State influence, State enterprise, as 
distinguished from the action of our 
central congressional government, 
are the means by which, and the 
channels through which, the far 
larger and more important part of 
our daily life is conducted. 

If an American be asked abroad 
of what country are you, his first 


impulse is to answer, I am a New 


Yorker, a Virginian, a Massachu- 
setts man, or a Carolinian, as the 
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fact may be. Whatever his pride 
in his nationality, his home instincts 
and affections are bounded by State 
lines. And as the English Queen 
said, that when she was dead they 
would find “Calais” graven on her 
heart; so on every American heart 
there is written the name of some 
locality, obscure, hidden away from 
the eyes of historians and geogra- 
phers, in the nook of some great 
mountain range, in the cove of 
some vast river, in the rich valley 
of some empire State, but the spot 
still around which all that is truly 
his life revolves—where the govern- 
or’s review made the event of his 
schoolboy days; where Judges, 
holding the State commission, first 
impressed him with the majesty of 
law; where his first vote was cast 
for member of his State Legisla- 
ture; where the tax for the State 
road or the State capitol was warm- 
ly discussed by his elders when they 
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met at the village post office or 
gathered around the dinner table; 
the spot, in short, where local in- 
terests, acting on local affections, 
introduced him from boyhood into 
a sphere of higher activity, and 
taught him first both his duties and 
his privileges as a citizen. 

And this strong State influence 
governs wider interests. Has the 
President an important office to fill, 
he must select the State before he 
can scrutinize the fitness of the 
man—for New York, and Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania, and Ohio, must 
have appointments of such and such 
dignity. Let any individual senator 
show ever so great ability, if he 
ceases to be the expression of his 
State he is powerless for good. So 
that really, aithough the central 
government has immense patron- 
age, it cannot use it except under 
State confirmation; for example 
after example in our political his- 
tory has proven that, powerful as is 
the government at Washington, it 
never has made, and it never can 
make, any man strong enough to 
fight against his own State—while 
the cordial support of any State, the 
smallest in the confederation, can 
invest even an ordinary man with 
almost measureless importance. A 
curious illustration of the mode in 
which this State sentiment not only 
controls the national policy but 
divides the national glory, may be 
found in the history of the late 
Mexican war. Every one must have 
observed how jealously the surplus 
of national fame was, so to speak, 
distributed among the States; how 
the public interest in the several 
States concentrated upon the 
achievements, not so much of the 
army as of the Kentucky regiment, 
and the Mississippi regiment, and 
the Palmetto regiment; how, atthe 
close of the war, the general na- 
tional reputation was shared out in 
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small parcels to the host of volun- 
teers who scattered homewards, 
each to contribute his mite to his 
State ‘treasury, and to become the 
hero of his local newspaper. 

One of the consequences of this 
predominating State influence, ta- 
ken in connection with the fact that 
most of the original thirteen States 
had independent colonial existences 
before the revolution, has been, that 
the attention and interest of our 

ple have been more attracted to 
their State histories than to the 
record of their federal life, But 
while this condition of things 
ought long since to have produced 
elaborate State histories, the sphere 
of State action has been so domes- 
tic, and under our constitution the 
great national events which form 
the usual staple of history have 
been so entirely within the province 
of our federal government, that it 
is impossible to impart to the re- 
cords of any State that broad and 
general interest which history de- 
mands. For example: the public 
opinion of any one State might be 
decisive in a crisis of public affairs, 
and yet nobody but the citizens of 
the State would feel any direct in- 
terest in the details of the State 
struggle, embracing, as they would, 
the political history of men utterly 
unknown beyond their cities and 
counties. And as in our Confede- 
racy every State has a private as 
well as a public life, the State his- 
torian is compelled either to con- 
fine himself to the resulting influ- 
ence of the State, which can 
generally be summed up in a para- 
graph, or by dwelling upon local 
interests and local worthies, to 
contract his narrative to a scope as 
narrow in comparison to general 
history as is the domestic life of a 
great man to the larger sphere of 
his public achievement. 

There is another and very impor- 
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tant limitation to the scope of State 
Histories; and that is, that while 
the great colonial divisions of the 
country have been sub-divided into 
many States, the original colonies 
had each but one centre from which 
radiated their separate histories, 
and thus the interest of several 
States is in great measure confined 
to that one State which contains 
their old centre of civilization. 
Thus, the settlement of Plyanouth 
and Jamestown might, in a very 
general sense, be considered as in- 
cluding the essential history of the 
English colonization of this country, 
and the two might, in a broad 
analysis, be considered as historical 
types. In this sense the States 
which have gradually and only very 
recently been developed from thé 
territorial embryo into representa- 
tive existence, can scarcely be said 
to have any history at all. Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Iowa have 
been settled so regularly, so entire- 
ly in accordance with the establish- 
ed, normal principles of our growth, 
that the events of their history pos- 
sess no more individuality than any 
sum selected as the example of an 
arithmetical rule. 

Difficult, therefore, as a State 
History must always be, from the 
character of its material and the 
necessary but honest prejudices 
which belong to it, there is always 
a preliminary question to be an- 
swered before it can even be under- 
taken—a question of paramount 
interest to.a Society which, like 
ours, professes for its object the cul- 
tivation and illustration of State 
History—and that is: Has our 
State a history to be illustrated? I 
propose,-then, to-night to consider, 
however briefly and imperfectly, 
whether South Carolina can claim 
an historical place in the Union ; 
and if so, upon, what elements of 
character, and upon what achieve- 
ment, that claim rests, 
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When I ask gravely whether 
South Carolina has a history, I do 
not of course mean whether there 
are interesting passages in the story 
of her colonization—whether the 
events of her colonial life, the deeds 
and men of her revolutionary pe- 
riod, the policy and speeches of her 
statesmen in more recent times, 
have not extended their fame be- 
yond her own narrow limits, and 
become part or parcel of our na- 
tional history, Almost every State 
in our -confederacy contains some 
famous spot, or has given to the 
country some famous man. Bunker 
Hill is in Massachusetts, Indepen- 
dence Hall in Pennsylvania, Lake 
Champlain in Vermont, Saratoga 
in New York, and New Orleans in 
Louisiana, These places have all 
been the scenes of great events, and 
you cannot separate the spot from 
the achievements. So obscure vil- 
lages, and old farmsteads, and de- 
serted homes are scattered all over 
the land, which have been conse- 
crated as the birth-places of the 
great men who have lived and died 
among us. But this alone cannot 
make a State historical in any broad 
sense. WhatI wish to know is, 
whether South Carolina has made 
any special contribution to the gen- 
eral civilization of the Union— 
whether she has given to the past 
any distinctive element which has 
modified the grand result; and if so, 
whether she has done her work, or 
whether her character is a living 
principle, still active for good. 

I trust that I approach the sub- 
ject with that truthful gravity which 
alone becomes it. I cannot, indeed, 
I would not, forget that I am ason 
of Carolina, born to a large inherit- 
ance of honourable fame; surround- 
ed and sustained by high and noble 
memories; that far behind me, 
guarding the spotless shield of my 
native State, stand the monumental 
effigies of great men made per- 
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fect ;* that itis my privilege to walk 
in the light of glorious examples. I 
cannot forget that, as the years have 
gone by, into her bosom have been 
gathered the venerable men and 
the pure women whose lips and 
lives have taught me to be true, and 
just, and brave; and that to me her 
very soil is holy ground. Forget! 
Who of us can forget—who of us 
but feels that nothing, neither time, 
nor trouble, nor the dim eye, nor 
the dull ear, can separate us from 
the love of South Carolina—can 
shut us out from the solemn music 
of the wind in her pine-forests, the 
glory of the sunlight on her broad 
marshes, the glow of the great 
ocean as it clasps her beautiful 
coasts—all those sights and sounds 
with which she nursed the senti- 
ment of our youth, refreshed the 
vigor of our manhood, and with 
which she will soothe the hours of 
that long twilight when we will all 
creep gladly to her bosom, there to 
rest forever! 

But this strong State affection, 
although pure and earnest, although 
right even where it is unreasoning, 
is not enough. Indeed this very 
enthusiasm has betrayed us into 
more than one extravagance, and of 
late South Carolina has been 
wounded in the house of her friends. 
More than once has the calm self- 
respect of the old Carolina breed- 
ing been caricatured by the conse- 
quential insolence of a vulgar 
imitation. Forced, perhaps by 
circumstances, to think of ourselves 
more than was profitable, we have 
learned to talk about ourselves 
much more than was needful. We 
seem, somehow, to have become 
uncertain of our old position, and 
boast of our birthright in language 
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which we never inherited from our 
fathers. It cannot be amiss, then, 
to look back gravely, not only upon 
what we have been, but why we 
have been, and thus realize .the 
advice of the poet—advice as prac- 
tical in its effect as it is lofty in its 
expression : 


Love thou, thy land with love far 
brought . 

From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 
Through future time, by power of 

thought. 


The history of South Carolina, 
like that of all the original States, 
divides itself into three periods: its 
settlement, its colonial government, 
and its existence as a State since 
the revolution. 

The various attempts made to 
settle Carolina before the first per- 
manent English colony was estab- 
lished, possess, I think, very little 
direct interest for us. Picturesque 
passages of life they furnish. The 
old steel-clad warriors, the naked 
Indians, the majestic, solitary rivers, 
the stillness of the great rich for- 
ests, are all beautiful and _ true 
enough for poetry or art. But they 
have all gone far away from us. 
Like Ribaud’s Column, with its 
graceful wreaths of laurel and na- 
tive jessamine, what was fair has 
faded, and what was strong has 
crumbled; and the very land on 
which that famous memorial stood, 
upon whichever of the bright is- 
lands of Broad River it may be, is 
more valued, and very naturally, by 
the honest gentleman who owns it, 
for the yield of cotton to its acres, 
than for the brave and gentle me- 
mories which shadow its grass, and 
still, perhaps, murmur among its 
palmettos. 





*'Twas the old gallant English blood, 
And many a shadowy ancestor 
Guarding his sculptured arms afar, 
That day in memory stood. 
[Mrs. Howe's “ Words for the Hour,” p. 36. 
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But with the English settlement 
our history begins. The contract 
between the character of the settle- 
ment of the northern and southern 
colonies was so marked, that it has 
become universally recognized, and 
we hear constantly of the antithesis 
between the Puritan and the Cava- 
lier. Now itis true that a great 
contrast does exist; and, between 
Massachusetts and Virginia, Ply- 
mouth and Jamestown, Gaptain 
Smith and Elder Brewster, this 
antithesis may be accurate in its 
rather extravagant expression. Not 
so, however, with regard to Caro- 
lina. If I read history correctly, 
there was very little of the Cavalier 
element in the settlement of this 
State; and as I cannot help think. 
ing that we indulge in no little cant 
on this subject, thus unintentionally 
obscuring and diminishing some of 
the most honourable and powerful 
elements of our native growth and 
character, I will endeavor to analyze 
the character of that settlement. 
In so doiag, I shall compare Caro- 
lina with Virginia, rather than with 
New England; for the contrast be- 
tween the early Puritan settlement 
and our own is broad and obvious, 
while the differences between Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, although very 
strong, are not so patent. 

In point of age Virginia had the 
advantage of nearly a century over 
Carolina, and a century which em- 
braced great revolutions in human 
thought. The earlier settlement of 
Virginia was undertaken at a time 
when the old monarchical spirit 
was strong; when loyalty to the 
person of the sovereign was the 
crowning virtue in the character of 
the perfect gentleman; atime when 
the love of wild adventure was an 
ardent stimulant to bold and dan- 
gerous undertaking; when the dis- 
covery and settlement of vast and 
vague empires in the new world 
were still looked to by grave states- 
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men as balances of the overgrown 
and detested Spanish domination ; 
and the adventurers went forth in 
the veritable spirit of knight-errant- 
ry, to bring back the homage of 
mysterious tribes of men, the rich 
spoils of mighty galleons, the fruits 
and flowers of lands of marvelous 
beauty, all to be laid as trophies at 
the feet of the Virgin Queen. And 
the heroes of this early history are 
brave and courtly, the very pick of 
England’s chivalry—men like Ra- 
leigh and Gilbert, and that pure and 
noble gentleman, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville. Then, again, Virginia was 
an important colony at the time of 
the great rebellion, stood by King 
Charles I. in the true Cavalier spirit, 
and when the fight was over made 
equal terms with Cromwell. 
Carolina, on the contrary, was 
not settled until a much later day. 
The spirit of chivalry which became 
utterly extinct after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, the last exploit of 
which was the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, infused no ro- 
mance into oursettlement. Even the 
genuine Cavalier spirit had died 
out, for there was no Carolina in 
the days of the great rebellion. 
No British vessel drooped her colors 
in any Carolina harbour in mourn- 
ful intelligence of the death of bro- 
thers and friends at Naseby or 
Marston Moor; the sound of the 
fatal blow which struck so heavily 
upon the loyal heart of England, 
woke no shuddering echo in our 
yet untrodden forests. It was not 
until England had passed through 
all these trials—not until Cromwell 
had done his work and gone to his 
judgment—not until Charles II. had 
returned to wonder where were the 
rebels who had slain his father, and 
to find all England, not Cavalier, 
but clamorous for royal bounty, 
that our settlement was com- 
menced. And the founders of our 
history are not brave and gallant 
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knights, but wary politicians; the 
slow and cautious Monk, the pru- 
dent Clarendon, the shrewd and 
sagacious Shaftesbury. There was 
no romance in their work—no 
Virgin Queen to play chivalry be- 
fore; but they looked to large acres, 
steady hard-working colonists, quit- 
rents, imposts, money. In ‘other 
and shorter words, the settlement 
of Virginia was undertaken as an 
achievement—the settlement of 
Carolina was begun as an invest- 
ment. 

In the next place the early set- 
tlers brought with them the theory 
of 1688—the same in principle 
which beheaded Charles I., exiled 
James IT., and developed afterwards 
into our own revolution. Now this 
theory is the direct reverse in its 
principles and consequences of all 
that belongs to the Cavalier spirit, 
which is nothing more nor less than 
the feudal system, dying out as an 


institution, but still lingering as a 


sentiment. The truth is, the peo- 
ple of Carolina were whigs—old- 
fashioned English whigs. All their 
acts and their words, from the ear- 
liest differences between the people 
and the proprietary government, 
through the revolution, down to the 
latest State paper in our history, 
prove direct descent from that 
stock. Our very constitutional ab- 
stractions, for which we have be- 
come so famous, from then until 
now, are but reproductions of the 
spirit and style of the Convention 
of 1689; and even Mr. Calhoun’s 
mental pedigree can be traced back 
link by link, to Lord Somers and 
old Sergeant Maynard. 
Independent, too, of this theory, 
the very fact that the proprietary 
government stood between our 
early settlers and the crown, de- 
manding their allegiance, but in no 
way attracting their loy alty, made 
resistance so much the more easy; 
and in consequence no colony ex- 
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hibited an earlier, more resolute or 
sturdier independence, a clearer in- 
tention, and, I may fairly add, a 
higher ability to govern itself. 

And the early occupation of the 
settlers in Carolina afforded no 
room for artificial distinctions; no 
scope for the exercise of a senti- 
mental loyalty. A very few hun- 
dred men, in a malarious climate, 
living in log cabins, with Indians 
on one side and Spaniards on the 
other, soon learned what each man 
was really worth, and no man’s life 
was a sinecure then. We are very 
apt to be misled by names, and we 
cannot help attaching to such titles 
as Governor, and Council, and Par- 
liament, rather grand and imposing 
associations. But the work which 
these great officers of State had to 
do, ard to their credit be it said, 
which they did, was very homely. 
For instance, in November, 1671, 
before the Governor and Council 
came Mr. Henry Hughes, and, in 
the words of the record, 

“Made his complaint on behalf 
of our sovereign Lord the King, 
against Thomas Screeman, gentle- 
man, for that the said Thomas 
Screeman, upon the — day of Oc- 
tober, 1671, at Charlestowne, in 
this province, did feloniously take 
and carry away from the said Henry 
Hughes, one Turkey Cock, of the 
price of ten pence of lawful Eng- 
lish money; upon consideration 
whereof and the evidences then and 
there brought in, the Grand Coun- 
cil adjudged the said Sereeman to 
be guilty.” 

And notwithstanding the “gen- 
tleman” written after his name, and 
which is always scrupulously enter- 
ed upon the record, did order: 

“That the said Screeman shall 
be stript naked to his waiste, and 
receive nine lashes (a whip for that 
use provided) upon his naked back, 
by the hands of Joseph Oldyss, who 
is adjudged by the Grand Counci| 
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to be stript naked to his waiste to 
performe the same; for that (what 
a subtlety of retributive justice) the 
said Joseph Oldyss, knowing of the 
said felonious act after it was com- 
mitted, aided the said Screeman 
and endeavoured to conceal the 
offence. 

“After which, that is to say, the 
said — day of November, Captain 
Lieut. Robert Donne, being brought 
before the Grand Council for com- 
forting, aiding and assisting the said 
Screeman to commit the said fact, 
the. said Capt’n Lieut. Donne hav- 
ing fully submitted himself to be 
tried by the Grand Council, upon 
consideration of the evidences 
brought in, d&c., &e., it is adjudged 
that the said Capt’n Lieut. Donne 
is guilty in manner and forme as is 
afore disclosed against him. It is 
therefore ordered and ordayned by 
the said Grand Council, that the 
said Capt'n Lieut. Donne shall ap- 
peare upon the — of December, at 
the head of the company whereof 
he is Capt’n Lieut., with his sword 
on, and there shall have his sword 
taken from him by the Marshall, 
and be cashiered from having any 
further command in the said com- 
pany, and in the meantime, to give 
security for his good behaviour and 
appearance at the place aforesaid, 
or else remayn and be in the Mar- 
shall’s custody.” 

And yet the next year, 1672, we 
find both the prosecutor Hughes, 
and the cashiered captain lieutev- 
ant elected members of Parlia- 
ment. I might select from the 
records a score of such illustrations 
of the daily life of the colony, show- 
ing how very absurd it would be to 
apply to the habits of this scant 
and hard-worked colony, words 
and phrases significant of the rela- 
tions and distinctions that belonged 
to the complicated civilization of 
the old country. Of course, as the 
settlement grew stronger and richer, 
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as its prospect became clearer and 
more cheering, the action of the 
English laws which they had 
brought with them, and the direct 
legislation of the proprietors, assimi- 
lated their habit of life and govern- 
ment more and more nearly to 
English institutions; but their rude 
ph ge at the outset of their 
colonial life had impressed upon 
them too deeply ever to be eradi- 
cated, a sense of personal independ- 
ence and a consciousness of personal 
equality. 

And before the colony had at- 
tained a fixed and matured charac- 
ter, which it did not until about 
1719, the period of the abolition of 
the proprietary government, this 
feeling was strengthened by the 
influence of the Huguenot immi- 
gration. For in this respect again, 
a very marked difference exists be- 
tween the settlement of Virginia 
and Carolina, Virginia was essen- 
tially an English settlement, with 
old English prejudices, habits and 
institutions. In it the old frame 
work of English society was more 
closely repeated than in any other 
colony ; and the predominance of 
the landed interest simply as land- 
owning—the hereditary influence of 
the primogeniture law—the su- 
premacy of the Established Church 
—the ramification of large and 
powerful family connections, were 
more strongly marked than in any 
other portion of the country. Even 
if the same habits and institutions 
were growing up gradually here, 
the French immigration was so 
large, became so thoroughly incor- 
porated with the resident popula- 
tion, and was so wholesome and 
vigorous in its influence, Mat it 
modified very considerably the mind 
and temper of our people, and by 
the combination produced a third 
character, which differed widely 
from both its components, and de- 
veloped a decided and vigourous 
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life of its own. And this influence 
was all the stronger, because it was 
at first resisted. For a long time 
the English settlers persisted in 
considering the French immigrants 
as aliens; refused them the right 
of representation, denied the validity 
of their marriages, and restricted as 
narrowly as possible the free ex- 
ercise of their political privileges. 
These difficulties it took time and 
temper to settle; but in their prog- 
ress they worked out their own so- 
lution in the most natural way, and 
left as their result a character in 
which were fused, in admirable 
proportion, the strong will, the en- 
terprise, patient but bold, the rough 
truthfulness of the English mind 
with the enthusiasm and quick fa- 
cility and graceful courtesy of the 
French temper. I think, therefore, 
that to talk about the character of 
Carolina society as the result of the 
Cavalier element, or, indeed, to as- 
cribe its peculiarities to other than 
native influences, is a grave error. 

Ist. Because the settlement of 
the State was not effected by men 
who represented the aristocratic 
classes of the old world. And in 
saying this, I do not mean that our 
early settlers were men of base con- 
dition; far from it. They were 
nearly all men of an honest degree 
of social respectability, many of 
them sprung from aclass accustomed 
to the refinements and distinctions 
of an old and accomplished society ; 
and more than one, as he sat at 
mid-day under the shadow of unfa- 
miliar trees, or looked at night up 
to strange stars, travelled back in 
memory to the household oaks of 
the old manorial hall, and was 
strengthened for to-morrow’s work 
as he-thought of the knightly effigy 
in some grey old country church. 
But in this new country they were 
all emphatically new men, and if 
gentle blood ran in their veins, 
were content to prove the height of 
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its source by the vigour of its cur- 
rent. 

2d. The political theories of the 
time which the early English set- 
tlers brought with them, were lib- 
eral in spirit, and calculated to fos- 
ter and develope republican institu- 
tions; and, 

3d. The early social develop- 
ment of the State, whatever its En- 
glish prejudices, was modified and 
influenced to a great extent by the 
character of the French immi- 
grants, 

We must look elsewhere, then, 
for the cause to which must be at- 
tributed our peculiar civilization ; 
aud that cause is to be found in the 
great underlying fact of our histo- 
ry—a fact which I cannot state 
more distinetly than in the words 
of Mr. Bancroft : “ Of the original 
thirteen States, South Carolina 
alone was, from its cradle, essen- 
tially a planting State, with slave 
labour.” 

This fact has had a direct, ineal- 
culable, and, in some_ respects, 
anomalous influence upon our social 
and political character. Both the 
English and the French settlers 
brought with them to this State a 
strong passion for land, and had 
either our circumstances or climate 
made us a free State, we would still 
have been an agricultural one, 
though with very different charac- 
teristics. But the possession of 
slave labour developed several traits 
which do not belong generally toa 
population exclusively agricultural. 
First: A striking individuality ; for 
it made the agriculturalist a direct- 
or of labour rather than a labourer ; 
and as the control of the master 
over the slave was practically al- 
most absolute, and each man’s man- 
agement was the result of his own 
judgment and subject to no other 
authority, each man became a small 
monarch on his own estate. This 
absolute independence created nat- 
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urally great tenacity of rights, and 
a watchful and resentful jealousy of 
any outside interference—a jeal- 
ousy encouraged both by public 
opinion and legislation, on account 
of the necessity of sustaining the 
master’s authority as the guarantee 
of the safety of society. But this 
very jealousy and independence 
created, as its necessary comple- 
ment, a remarkable and sensitive 
regard for the rights of others. 
The same authority which every 
master claimed within its own lim- 
its, he respected scrupulously in his 
neighbour ; and men soon learned 
that great and valuable principle, 
the very essence of true constitution- 
al liberty, without which every de- 
mocracy is but a monstrous tyran- 
ny of numbers—that within the 
sphere of his legal responsibility, 
every man is the unquestioned and 
absolute master of his own actions. 
And this isolated independence, 
this scrupulous consideration for the 
rights of others, springing from the 
tenacity of each man to his own 
rights, created and fostered a sensi- 
tive courtesy in the conduct of men 
to each other. Despotic authority 
is, I know, very apt to givea harsh 
and peremptory habit, but that 
very habit rests upon the univer- 
sally recognized difference between 
superiors and inferiors. The right 
to command an inferior is a guar- 
antee of respect to an equal, and 
the tone in which you speak to a 
slave of necessity changes when 
you address a freeman. The habit 
of command, where you have a 
tight to obedience, develops neces- 
sarily the habit of considerate cour- 
tesy where there is no right to com- 
mand; and the very existence in 
society of a large body of inferiors 
made men both jealous and cautious 
as to the manner which was to indi- 
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cate their relations to each other. 
The presence of an inferior labour- 
ing class, to whom the law refused 
the right of testifying, had also a 
marked effect upon the general 
truthfulness of the freeman. To 
tell the truth was one of the privi- 
leges of the white man. To lie 
was considered the natural refuge 
of the weak and dependent slave— 
as a habit, it was identified with 
the inferior race ; and from his ear- 
liest youth the Carolina boy was 
taught, as Xenophen says of the 
Persians, “to ride a horse, to hurl 
a javelin, and to speak the truth.” 

While the institution of slavery 
in itself exerted this happy influ- 
cnce upon the temper and charac- 
ter of the people, the very material 
upon which it was employed served 
to unite the community in one 
common interest. Rice, indigo 
and cotton were all great staples ; 
the last and most important, unlike 
the cerial crops of other agricultu- 
ral countries, requiring to be put 
into the hands of the manufacturer 
before it could be converted into 
general use, and becoming, as _ its 
culture extended, the basis of the 
exchange of thg whole country. 
Add to this the fact that Carolina 
possessed, in Charleston, an admi- 
rable seaport, which enabled her to 
develope the commercial element 
which gave a peculiar character to 
her chief staple, and it is easy to 
see how the institution of slavery 
acted directly on all the interests 
of society, and made of all varieties 
of our industrial life one great co- 
partnership. 

Beside this, the fact that even 
during the existence of the primo- 
geniture law, slaves, who were at 
one time considered as real prop- 
erty,* were made personal, and thus 
exempted from the action of that 





*The authority for the statement that slaves were ever real property in this 
State, is the account of the conference between Arthur Middleton, when Lieut. 
Governor and the ‘Spanish deputy from St. Augustine, in reference to certain 
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law; and that, after the revolu- 
tion, the law itself was abolished, 
prevented the formation and growth 
of very great estates. The slave 
property of the State wasthus being 
perpetually broken into small prop- 
erties, to be used by individual en- 
ergy and skill, to reeommence new 
fortunes; and the character of this 
labour was such that, to be owned 
with profit, it had to be worked 
with judgment. Unlike the free 
tenantry of other agricultural coun- 
tries, the landlord could not trust 
to the individual exertion of the 
tenant to repay him, but was forced 
to be the laborious and intelligent 
manager of his own labour. This 
necessity, coupled with the constant 
exercise of those powers with which 
the law entrusted him, in order to 
the police management of a slave- 
holding community, made of the 
proprietors of Jabour an active, en- 
ergetic and hard-working class; 

and work, hard work, became thus 
the characteristic of what, in any 
other country, would have been a 
class privileged to govern and en- 
oy. 

: ‘But slavery might have done all 
this, and only ended by creating a 
strong, haughty and powerful aris- 
tocracy. Fortunately for us, it has 
been able to do much more; it has 
realized the dream of political phi- 
losophers ; it has been the great 
leveller, not by dragging down, but 
by raising up; it has made a society 
of equals, by elevating all citizens 
of the State to the condition of a 
privileged class. For, from the 
circumstances which I have des- 
cribed, the early settlers of the 
State were enabled to avoid the 
recognition of the class distinctions 
of the old world’; they were liter- 
ally free and equal. When slavery 
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then became established among 
them, it could not be limited, and 
the whole society became slave- 
holders. 

“Nor is there,” says the histo- 
rian Hewitt, writing of a period 
more than a century ago, “ the 
smallest reason to expect that man- 
ufactures will be encouraged in 
Carolina, while landed property 
can be obtained on sich easy terms. 
The cooper, the carpenter, the brick- 
layer, the ship builder, and every 
other artificer and tradesinan, after 
having laboured for a few years at 
their respective employments, and 
purchased a few negroes, commonly 
retreat to the country and settle 
tracts of uncultivated land. * * 
Even the merchant becomes weary 
of attending the store and risking 
his stock on the stormy sea, or in 
the hands of men where it is often 
exposed to equal hazards, and 
therefore collects it as soon as pos- 
sible, and settles a plantation.” 

And thus it happened that, by 
the time South Carolina became 
an independent State, her whole 
society had been both elevated and 
united. The highest type of char- 
acter which that society possessed 
—independent, brave, courteous, 
truthful and laborious—was the 
representative of no class in her 
community, but was the common 
property of all of her citizens. And 
the institution which fostered this 
high and noble character, being 
the common basis of society, not 
only elevated that society, but 
knit together all its members in 
their various conditions into one har- 
monious whole, infusing through- 
out the body of her citizens a manly 
and mutual self-respect; a quick 
and intelligent sympathy, which, 
strengthening from that day to this, 





complaints of the one government against the other. 


“Mr. Middleton declared he 


looked on such injurious orders as a breach of national honour and faith, espe- 
cially as negroes were real property, such as houses and lands, in Carolina. *’ Hew- 
itt, in Carroll’s Collection, vol 1, p. 270, 271. 
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has made us, as a community, a 
signal and singular example of 
common’ interest, mutual attach- 
ment and united energy. 

From the early settlement of the 
colony, through the many differen- 
ces which led to the abolition of 
the Proprietary Government, from 
this period to the era of the revo- 
lution, these elements were at work, 
moulding and perfecting the Caro- 
lina character, giving to our early 
history examples which we cannot 
surpass, but which we have fortu- 
nately been able to follow—men 
like Governer Robert Johnson and 
William Bull, strong in their opin- 
ions, gentle in their authority, res- 
olute, courteous, able—the force 
and beauty of whose characters are 
best learned from the warm and 
generous admiration of those whom 
they opposed. 

Hewitt, describing our commu- 
nity just before the revolution, says: 
“In respect of rank, all men re- 
garded their neighbour as their 
equal, and a noble spirit of benevo- 
lence pervaded the society. In 
point of industry, the town was like 
a beehive, and there were none 
that reaped not advantage, more or 
less, from the flourishing state of 
trade and commerce. Pride and 
ambition had not crept into this 
community; but the province was 
fast advancing to that state of pow- 
er and opulence, when some dis- 
tinctions among men necessarily 
takes place.” 

But just then came the revolution 
to draw our society yet closer 
together; to bring out, in all their 
strength, the peculiar excellencies 
of our character; to temper that 
character by suffering, and to 
crown it with the glory of suc- 
cessful and heroic achievement. 
But during the revolution, the 
strong individuality of the Carolina 
character impressed itself upon the 
struggle, and developed into that 
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unique partisan warfare, so bold in 
its conception, sq brilliant in its 
performance, so triumphant in’ its 
result. And I cannot refer to this 
glorious portion of our history 
without acknowledging the debt 
which, I think, the State owes to 
one of her most distinguished sons 
for the fidelity with which he has 
preserved its memory, the vigour 
and beauty with which he has 
painted its most stirring scenes, 
and kept alive in fiction the por- 
trait: of its most famous heroes. 
I consider Mr. Simms’ Partisan 
Novels as an invaluable contribu- 
tion to Carolina history. 

I am young enough to speak 
from experience, and I am sure 
that many a boy who is now ea- 
gerly following his heroes through 
the swamps of the Santee or alon 
the banks of the Ashley, will find 
his local attachment strengthened 
and widened into affection for his 
State, and in the time to come will 
do her ready and unselfish service, 
stimulated by the heroic traditions 
to which the imagination of the 
novelist has imparted a dramatic 
and living reality. 

But even during the passionate 
struggle of the revolution, the 
Carolina character never lost its 
balance. Its independence was 
illustrated by the boldness, even 
unto blood, with which men took 
opposite sides; and in the exulta- 
tion of complete success, it never 
ceased to exercise that generous 
forbearance, that wise and consci- 
entious appreciation of opposite 
opinions and conflicting sentiment 
which has always been one of its 
peculiar excellencies ; and it was 
Francis Marion, the type of all that 
is heroic in our State character, 
who called upon the Legislature to 
respect the rights of the vanquished, 
and to save the Tories from the 
retributive justice of the Confisca- 
tion Act. 
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From that period onwards, the 
same high and generous justice has 
marked the conduct of the State 
and the character of our public 
men. In the Continental Con- 
gress—in the Constitutional Con- 
vention—always, by all men—has 
the same tribute been borne to the 
Carolina character—its uniform 
courtesy, its strong tenacity of its 
own opinions, but the same careful 
and conscientious regard of the 
opinions and feelings of others ; its 
claim, quiet, but firm, to be treated 
with its full measure of respectfal 
consideration, but in return, always 
bearing itself to others as recog- 
nized and respected equals. It 
came down to us from the revolu- 
tion to later days. Indeed, I know 
no more perfect picture of its 
varied excellencies than that admi- 
rable character drawn by an emi- 
nent statesman, of John Gaillard, 
for near thirty years a Senator from 
this State, and for at least half of 
that time the presiding officer of 
the Senate. Sprung from the old 
Huguenot stock—a large slave- 
holder—an eminent jurist—reared 
in the midst of all those influences 
to which we attribute the peculiar- 
ities of our character, not of that 
preéminent intellect which takes a 
few great men out of their local 
connection, and gives them, as it 
were, the freedom of the world— 
he was exactly the type of the 
people he represented. Of him 
Mr. Benton says: “ In thelanguage 
of Mr. Macon, he seemed born for 
that station. Urbane in his man- 
ners, amiable in temper, scrupu- 
lously impartial, attentive to his 
duties, exemplary patience, perfect 
knowledge of the rules, quick and 
clear discernment, uniting absolute 
firmness of purpose with the great- 
est gentleness of manners—setting 
young Senators right with a deli- 
cacy and amenity which spared the 
confusion of a mistake—preserving 





order, not by authority of rules, 
but by the graces of deportment; 
such were the qualifications which 
commended him to the Presidency 
of the Senate, and which facilitated 
the transaction of business while 
preserving the decorum of the 
body. There was, probably, not 
an instance of disorder or a disa- 
greeable scene during his long 
continued Presidency. He classed 
democratically in politics, but was 
as much the favourite of one side of 
the house as of the other, and that 
in the high party times of the war 
with Great Britain, which so much 
exasperated party spirit.” 

Well, indeed, may we look back 
with grateful pride upon this period 
of our history. Trained by the 
long, varied political experience of 
her colonial and _ revolutionary 
trials, the State had contributed 
largely to the wise and sober coun- 
cils which organized the national 
government, under whose _benefi- 
cent administration she hoped to 
reap the reward of past sacrifices. 
And, when that government com- 
menced its new and difficult life, she 
served it with honourable fidelity. 
In the party struggles which char- 
acterized the first thirty years of its 
existence, she adhered, with un- 
changing firmness, to the political 
creed which she professed, but her 
public life was marked by a manly 
truthfulness, a conscientious justice, 
a simple and generous courtesy, 
which has become a tradition in 
our political history. At home she 
was eminently prosperous — her 
commerce expanded, her agricul- 
ture stimulated by the possession of 
a great and necessary staple, devel- 
oped prodigiously in extent and 
wonderfully in science—the graces 
of her character flourished in rich 
luxuriance, and the culture, refine- 
ment and hospitality of her people, 
and especially of her old and hon- 
oured metropolis, added an exquis- 
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ite charm to the graver virtues of ceptional natures, to do his duty in 
her character. And this fullness of charity with all men. He died in 
an elevated and happy life found 1822, soon after the close of the 
its highest expression in the lives contest as to the admission of Mis- 
of her chosen and distinguished souri—a contest which he had la- 
statesmen. She was representedin boured earnestly to compose, and 
the Senate by the eminent man to he died thinking that not without 
whom I have just referred, and by success he had striven to restore 
others in nothing less than equal. peace to the land he so dearly 
In the House of Representatives, loved. He was taken away in the 
her youthful intellect found such very meridian of his fame and use- 
exponents as Calhoun and Cheves; fulness, as if such a pure and noble 
while both her character and intel- spirit was unfit for the fierce and 
lect found its noblest illustration in fanatic struggle which, from that 
one whose name is identified with day to this, has grown deeper and 
all that is pure and lovely,and of deadlier. As he had lived, so he 
good report in our national life. died. All through life he had ac- 

In 1811, William Lowndes en- cepted high responsibilities as God’s 
tered Congress, and for ten years appointment, and when at last God 
his calm, sagacious mind tempered called him from this narrow and 
the wisdom of our national coun- perplexed field to far wider and 
cils. Gently and softly, like the clearer duties, he bowed his head 
pure and wholesome light, his in- meekly, and with Christian sereni- 
fluence spread beyond his native ty, received death’s summons to this 
State, until it lit the remotest cor- great promotion— 


“ge “Sage * 
ners of this great Union. Con- For doubtless unto him was given 


cerned only to do right, willing and A life that bears immortal fruit, 
anxious to believe all men as pure In the great offices which suit 

as himself, his sweet and earnest THe full grown energies of Heaven. 
nature disarmed the fiercest oppo- _In selecting such men as exam- 


sition and softened the bitterest ples,asthe highestillustrations ofour 
prejudice. Active and foremost at life and history—men whose wide 
a period of great political excite- and happy influence sprang rather 
ment, when not personal vanity, but from their character than their in- 
public zeal might naturally tempt tellect—men in whom the posses- 
a statesman of his great gifts to sion of great mental power did not 
gather power unto himself, and to strike the public with absorbing 
triumph in his cause, he earned the force, only because great intellect 
noblest eulogy which I think can was so in harmony with other traits 
be paid to an ‘American statesman— that it simply perfected the symme- 
that he was the mediator rather try of the whole character—I feel, 
than the leader of the House. In to use Mr. Lowndes’ own eloquent 
eontact with the quiet and strength language, “To such men we can do 
of his intellect, men of more fiery no honour; all records of the pres- 
energy grew calm, and men of ent must be lost; history must be 
weaker resolution grew strong. I a fable or a blank, or their fame is 
need not dwell upon his career; it secure.” But they are types of a 
is familiar to us all, The great character which I have not the 
purpose of his life was duty, and it heart to say we have lost, but 
was his rare felicity, a privilege which, I fear, we are in great dan- 
given in the angry strife of human ger of losing. 

ambition to but a few lofty andex- =Inrapidly andimperfectly sketch- 
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ing the old Carolina character, I 
have not dwelt upon our courage— 
for I am sure we are as brave to- 
day as when Col. Barnwell led our 
colonial ancestors through the 
dreary pine forests of North Caro- 
lina to fight the Indians, or when 
Sumter, and Marion, and Horry, at 
the head of the untrained and un- 
paid gentlemen of South Carolina, 
crossed swords with Tarlton’s cay- 
alry. I have not dwelt upon our 
intellect, for the proofs of its ready 
and sagacious activity are even now 
found in every department of the 
national service. I have not dwelt 
upon the minor virtues of our re- 
finement and hospitality, for the 
grace of our early breeding still 
lingers with us, and, like those 
beautiful gardens which attract and 
charm every stranger in our old 
city, its welcome and familiar _per- 
fume scents the atmosphere of our 
most crowded and business life. 
But the necessities of the long, bit- 
ter, unworthy struggle into which 
our political life has been forced ; 
the angry and irritating controver- 
sies in the midst of which a whole 
generation has grown up; the con- 
stant, of necessity, egotistical vin- 
dication of ourselves, compelled 
perhaps by perpetual and ungener- 
ous disparagement; all this has 
‘fretted the calm old temper, irrita- 
ted that once famous courtesy, and 
unbalanced that generous impar- 
tiality which once made our pride 
as it did our strength. And in the 
miserable crimination and recrimi- 
nation of the present day, the boast- 
ful vindication and the base attack, 
I cannot help thinking of those 
daysnotso far removed, when South 
Carolina stood among her sister 
States with no defiance on her 
brow, no hatred in her heart—ad- 
mired, honoured, loved—and when, 
through the whole length and 
breadth of this vast Union, no hand 
could have been found to do her 
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violence, no voice to offer her insult. 
While the institution of slavery, 
modified by the circumstances of 
our early settlement, thus: shaped 
our social habits and character, it 
exerted a direct influence upon our 
political constitution. The fact 
that the citizens of the State owned 
the labour of the State, in and by 
itself, was calculated to give a more 
decidedly aristocratic character to 
our political system, than was at 
all consistent with the strong repub- 
lican tendencies which all the facts 
of their history had impressed upon 
our people, and the effort to recay- 
cile the arbitrary principles of this 
institution with the democraticsym- 
pathies of the people, has developed 
in our State -a very peculiar politi- 
cal sentiment. We have estab- 
lished a conservative government 
and administered it on democratic 
principles. We have had since our 
settlement no less than five distinct 
governments, and from the funda- 
mental constitutions of John Locke 
to the constitution of 1790, under 
which we now live, the object of each 
amended constitution may, I think, 
be fairly stated in the language of 
the preamble to those famous arti- 
cles, to have been “to avoid erect- 
ing a numerous democracy.”— 
We have always recognized the 
right of the people to govern, but 
have carefully guarded the rights of 
minorities by requiring that gov- 
ernment to be exercised through 
formal and constitutional agencies, 
We have adopted the principle of 
universal suffrage, but limited with- 
in the-narrowest compass popular 
elections, by entrusting the most 
important to the representative dis- 
eretion of the Legislature. We 
have given unusual weight and in- 
fluence to property in arranging the 
base of our representation, but while 
we base the representation upon 
property, the choice of the repre- 
sentative is given to~the people in 
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the widest liberty. In fine, every- 
where we see two principles check- 
ing each other’s extreme action. 
A comparison of Locke’s consti- 
tution with our present system of 
government, will afford some cu- 
rious illustrations of the manner in 
which we have, so to speak, democ- 
ratized very aristocratic institu- 
tions. Professor Rivers, in his his- 
tory of South Carolina, after giving 
an account of the mannerin which 
the legislative body was constituted 
under these articles, says, very cor- 
rectly: “The landgraves and ca- 
ciques were created by the Lords 
Proprietors, and consequently the 
Parliament, composed in this man- 
ner, would have given a majority 
to the aristocracy, until nine coun- 
ties should have been formed, when 
the representatives of the people 
would have obtained a majority of 
one vote.” Now this, it is clear, 
was a very liberal provision; for 
the rapid increase of wealth and 
population in the colony, creating 
an ever-increasing number of coun- 
ties, would soon have made the 
popular representation all powerful. 
But I refer to it to point out the 
striking analogy between the es- 
sential principle of this scheme and 
the theory on which our present 
system of representation is based. 
For just as soon as the counties be- 
came numerous, the landgraves and 
caciques, putting aside their heredi- 
tary character, would have been 
neither more nor less than our Par- 
ish Senators—that is to say, a cer- 
tain portion of the State represented 
by them would, on account of its 
wealth in land and negroes, have 
been entitled to more than its pro- 
portional share of representatives. 
In fact, the old stheme was the 
more liberal ; for, sitting in one 
house, this aristocracy would soon 
have found themselves in a perpet- 
ual and powerless minority. In our 
present system we have thus re- 
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tained the Baronies but abolished 
the Barons—destroyed the heredi- 
tary character which belonged only 
to the person, but installed the prin- 
ciple in an independent Senate. 

Again, one of the most curious 
provisions of Locke’s constitutions 
is this: 

“It shall be a base and vile thing 
to plead for money or reward : nor 
shall any one (except he be near 
kinsman, not further off than cousin- 
german to the party concerned,) be 
permitted to plead another man’s 
cause, till, before the Judge in open 
Court, he hath taken an oath that 
he doth not plead for money or re- 
ward; nor hath nor will receive, 
nor hath indirectly bargained, with 
the party whose cause he is going 
to plead, for money or any other 
reward, for pleading his cause.” 

The object of this provision is 
manifest. It was to make of plead- 
ing before the Courts of Justice a 
patrician privilege, and thus secure 
to the governing class the immense 
influence which attaches to the ad- 
ministration of the law. And the 
result would have been to have 
made of the profession a class within 
a class, invested even with higher — 
power and more extensive influence 
than the body to which it belonged, 
It is very curious, then, to see how, 
by another road, the profession has 
reached the sameend. For I think 
I can safely say that,in no other 
agricultural country in the world 
has the profession of the law so 
paramount and powerful an influ- 
ence as in this State. From the 
days of Nicholas Trott and Sir Eg- 
erton Leigh, to the present day, the 
politics of the State, both domestic 
and federal, has been entrusted to 
the hands of the lawyers. The 
great civilians and many of the 
soldiers of our revolutionary period, 
and almost all of our leading states- 
men of more recent times, have 
been educated to and distinguished 
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at the Bar. This is owing partly 
to the fact that, with the institution 
of slavery, we also had the common 
law of England, and as it had to be 
applied and adapted to new and 
unusual occurrences, not only fora 
long time our judicial decisions had 
a legislative character, but in the 
business of legislation we needed 
men familiar with both the princi- 
ples and practice of that law. It 
was owing also in some degree to 
the fact, that a great deal of slave 
law had to be administered by the 
slave owner himself; that in the 
condition of the country, resulting 
from the employment of slave la- 
bour, a great many duties requiring 
a certain extent of legal knowl- 
edge, had to be entrusted to the 
body of citizens, who thus learned 
to refer to legal opinions and decis- 
ions, and were prepared to appre- 
ciate the character and uses of legal 
ability. And with truth it can be 


said, that seldom has any country 


furnished a class of men who have 
so nobly vindicated their fitness for 
high trust, than that long line of 
venerable Judges and famous advo- 
cates to whom the private and pub- 
lic interests have been confided. 
Called, by public opinion, to exer- 
cise their abilities, not merely pro- 
fessionally, but in every department 
of State service, the intellect of our 
Bar has been trained by a wider 
and more liberal culture than is 
usual with the profession in older 
and more artificial civilizations, and 
our great advocates have been thus 
raised above the technical influence 
of an acute but narrow calling, and 
converted into high public officers, 

to whose hands the justice of the 
country, in its widest extent, has 
been entrusted. Nobly have they 
discharged that trust, and given to 
their native State examples of con- 
summate ability, profound and va- 
ried learning, spotless integrity— 
tempering our public and private 
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differences with the spirit of calm, 
considerate justice, of wise and ju- 
dicious compromise. Thus, from 
the earliest days of our history un- 
til now—in your presence, Mr. 
President, I can only venture on a 
general truth, to which all who 
hear me will find the fitting appli- 
cation—furnishing pure and able 
and true men, whose laborious and 
honoured lives have attracted pub- 
lic confidence, won public affection, 
and impersonated to the popular 
sense the highest attributes of that 
most perfect and godlike concep- 
tion of the human intellect—legal 
justice. 

In referring to these famous con- 
stitutions of Locke, I will venture 
to make a suggestion, which, al- 
though perhaps a digression, natu- 
rally occurs to me here; and that is, 
that they may have been in some de- 
gree misunderstood. It may bea 
too refined and fanciful theory, but 
I cannot help thinking that they 
assume a very (different character if 
they are considered as the form of 
a government for a free white race 
based on a population of slaves, 
than they do as usually regarded. 
For instance, take this provision : 

“In every seignory, barony or 
manor, all leet men shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the respective 
lords of the seignory, barony or 
manor, without appeal from him. 
Nor shall any leet man or leet wo- 
man have liberty to go off the land 
of their particular lord, and live 
anywhere else, without license ob- 
tained from their lord under hand 
and seal. 

“ All the children of leet men 
shall be leet men, and so to all gen- 
erations.” 

Apply this to the settlers of Car- 
olina—to free Englishmen any- 
where in John Locke's time, and 
nothing can be more absurd or re- 
volting. Could a philosopher like 
Locke have so presumptuously de- 
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fied the great truth of human pro- 
gress, so misread the history of his 
own country, as to declare of- the 
Anglo-Saxon race anywhere, that 
“all the children of leet men shall 
be leet*men, and so to all genera- 
tions?” But if we suppose that he 
looked forward to the application 
of these constitutions to a country 
peopled by two races—one supe- 
rior, the other inferior; one white, 
the other black; one, master, the 
other slave; is it not very possible 
that this was an ingenious provision 
by which he hoped in time to at- 
tach the labourer to the soil, to con- 
vert slavery into serfdom ¢ 

I cannot enter now into a full 
analysis of our successive constitu- 
tions. In the remarks, necessarily 
very brief and desultory, which I 
have now made, it has been my ob- 
ject to show that these three ele- 
ments: 1. The mixed character 
of our early settlers. 2. The com- 
mon law habit of thought, and the 


political theories of 1688, peculiar 
to our early English settlement. 
3. The institution of slavery—have 
combined to form the social and 
political character of’ the State. 
That our social character was strong- 
ly marked, individual, independent, 


brave, just and courteous. That 
our political constitution was a com- 
promise between an aristocratic in- 
stitution and a democratic senti- 
ment, which has resulted in a form 
of State government at once con- 
servative and liberal—a constitution 
under which our material interests 
have prospered; our history has 
been illustrated by great men, and 
our whole community have in quiet 
and safety, for many generations, 
led an honourable, prosperous and 
happy life. And that this mixed 
character, both social and political, 
has been a peculiar and influential 
element in the general history of 
the country. Of course I do not 
arrogate to Carolina the sole pos- 
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session of this character or influ- 
ence. They belong to the whole 
South. They are the elements of 
southern civilization; and all that 
I have meant to claim is, that owing 
to our early settlement, the germs 
of these influences were first devel- 
oped here, thus making us an his- 
torical type of the great southern 
section of the Union. Such a claim 
does no injustice to the history of 
other States, and is based upon no 
presumptuous assumption of our 
own superiority. 

I hope I need make no apology 
for the rather political colour of 
this discourse, because what is his- 
tory to us was politics to our fore- 
fathers, and the life and character 
of a State can scarcely be treated 
except politically. The special tenor 
of my remarks has been directed, I 
frankly admit, by what I consider 
an evident and an unfortunate 
truth; and that is, that the last 
few years have developed in South 
Carolina two schools of opinion, 
which, starting from the same point, 
have wandered off into extreme and 
opposite errors. On the one side 
we have honest and true men, 
goaded by the irritating controver- 
sies of the day into fierce impa- 
tience, replying to unjust and un- 
scrupulous denunciation by a rude 
and unnatural arrogance that of- 
fends friends as well as foes, who 
meet one extreme and disorganizing 
policy by another as violent and 
unlawful, for whom a petulant sus- 
picion has created a restless isola- 
tion that strives to conceal its sense 
of weakness by a noisy boastful- 
ness of strength—who, exaggera- 
ting many of the very best features 
of our character, present to the 
world a distorted picture of old 
Carolina. For if slavery, that in- 
stitution in defence of which they 
stand, with all the courage if not 
the temper of their fathers, has 
done anything for us, it has inade 
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us a grave, earnest, resolute, just 
people. Look at the great men in 
whom the State lives, the Rut- 
ledges and Pinckneys of the revo- 
lution; men of later day, like Gail- 
lard and Sumter, and Judge Smith, 
and Lowndes, and Calhoun, and 
Hayne, and Cheves, and Drayton, 
and so many others, not less hon- 
oured, who have lived and died in 
the home service of the State. 
How strong, and yet how quiet; 
calm, resolute men ; just, and gen- 
erous, and firm; men who governed 
others because they governed them- 
selves; men who, in the very tem- 
pest of party strife, 
Would love the gleams of good that 
broke 

From eitherside. Norveil their eyes; 

And if some dreadful need should rise, 


Would strike, and firmly, and one 
stroke. 


While on the other side, we 
have men equally honest, who, 
wearied and disgusted with these 
extravagancies, would rashly des- 
troy those peculiarities of our State 
character and constitution, which 
are liable to such mischievous exag- 
geration; who would eradicate our 
old State pride; destroy the old 
conservative character of our State 
politics; strip us bare of all the 
glorious achievements of the past, 
and drive us, destitute and dishon- 
oured, into the fit companionship of 
a vagabond and demoralized dem- 
ocracy ; a democracy which, in the 
language of one of the boldest and 
honestest thinkers in the country, 
“has modified our State constitu- 
tions in a democratic sense; has 
destroyed the independence of the 
judiciary by rendering the judges 
elective by the people for short 
terms of service, and reéligible ; 
tampered with the noble system of 
the common law, assailed the prin- 
ciple of vested rights, struck at the 
very principle of constitutional gov- 
ernment, by asserting for the peo- 
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ple in caucus the rights which they 
can have only in convention legally 
assembled ; and removed, as far as 
possible, every obstacle to the im- 
mediate expression in law of the 
will or caprice of the majority for 
the time; in a word, which has 
done everything it could to render 
our government an absolute democ- 
racy, as incompatible with liberty 
as absolute monarchy itself.” 
Between these two extremes, 
Carolina stands now as she has al- 
ways done, and I know no surer 
way to maintain her in her old and 
honoured place, than to make her 
sons familiar with her past history ; 
and this Society can do the State 
incalculable service by fostering 
the study of her history, and sup- 
plying the material for thorough 
and impartial knowledge. I have 
endeavoured to show that our char- 
acter was formed by elements at 
work in the very earliest periods of 
our history, and in the events of 
our history will be found the growth 
and expansion of that character. 
In the volume of proceedings which 
we have already published, will be 
found a catalogue of the documents 
relating to our colonial history, ex- 
isting in the British State offices— 
a catalogue which we owe, in great 
part, to the energetic and intelli- 
gent industry of Professor Rivers, 
of Columbia. Any one who will 
run over that catalogue will be 
struck with the value and extent of 
the collection, the interesting char- 
acter of the events to which they 
relate, and the mass of curfous and 
important information which they 
would furnish to our history if pro- 
cured and published. Indeed, until 
they are so published, the history of 
this State cannot be written, and 
yet it is high time that it should 
be. Wecannot draw strength and 
knowledge from a purer source than 
from the words and deeds of those 
sagacious men who, with time and 
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great trouble, laid the foundations 
of the State which we so proudly 
eall our own. Thetask which they 
began it is ours to carry on through 
difficulties and dangers not greater 
but different. Theinstitution which, 
with them, was an experiment, has 
become the corner stone of our so- 
cial and political life, and it has be- 
come our duty to prove to a skep- 
tical and hostile world that it is 
compatible with the great interests, 
the high ends, the purifying and 
elevating influences of a Christian 
civilization. Surely it is no light 
duty, no trifling responsibility. It 
has to be borne in trial and doubt 
and difficulty, but the end is cer- 
tain. If we are indeed carrying 
out God’s plans, the hour of triumph 
will come. It may-not be to-day 
or to-morrow; our children’s child- 
ren may have to take up our con- 
troversy, but what then? Among 
those wonderful facts which astron- 
omy has taught us—facts so vast 
that they seem almost beyond the 
measure of our finite intelligence— 
there is one which, sublime in itself, 
has always seemed to me to furnish 
a moral analogy even still more 
impressive. It is that the light of 


the great lustrous stars shining se- 
renely and steadily above us, has 
taken uncounted years to reach us, 
and that there are still other orbs, 
the glory of whose brightness has 
not yet travelled the infinite dis- 
tances of space, but that in the full- 
ness of time they will shine in their 
appointed places. And so with na- 
tions. God’s time is not as our 
time, and we cannot tell how late 
or how soon a great national duty, 
fitly discharged, will shine as an ex- 
ample to the generations of men; 
but the time will come when its 
light shall have traversed the long 
years of darkness, and then it will 
stand in pure and full effulgence, a 
perpetual and guiding light, fixed, 
eternal in the Heavens. 

Nore.—Since writing the above 
address, I have seen in Bishon 
Meade’s “ Old Churches and Old 
Families in Virginia,” a passage in 
reference to the Society of Virginia, 
containing some opinions similar to, 
and some different from those which 
I have expressed, and I would refer 
any reader interested in examinitg 
the subject himself to those vol- 
umes, 
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My pear Paut,—The heavenly 
spectacle has been enacted. Phe- 
bus and Sélefie took their benefit 
according to announcement, on Fri- 
day last, in the drama of the eclipse, 
their only appearance on the celes- 
tial boards in the same play and 
characters, to this generation. Of 
course all hands were anxious to 
profit by the occasion offered, to 
witness their performance in their 
favorite parts; and the more, as the 
almanac man had prepared the 
“awe struck spectator” to expect a 
“ catastrophe to the planetary sys- 
tem.” The country girls in Sunday 
gowns, and jaunty ribbons of red 
and yellow, flocked to the towns in 
one-horse wagons, attended by 
their swains; as they alwaysdo on 
all occasions of great natural phe- 
nomena; the streets affording a 
more unobstructed view than the 
hemmed in horizon of the country. 

Mr. Simon Grunter found his 
simple contentment in a private 
piece of smoked glass, under a tree 
at the Bears. From this, his pit,with 
smoked glass to eye, he witnessed 
the progress of the plot. Though 
no connoisseur in the Thespian art, 
he could not but be of opinion, that 
the acting of Phcebus, in the main 
characterized by a high order of 
histrionic talent, was yet in parts 
open to just criticism: as, e. g., 
where he is about to embrace Sé- 
lefie, and hide her blushes in his 
bosom, he fell short in alacrity ; he 
lacked empressement—he was too 
unconcerned. Mr.Grunter felt like 
having matters hurried forward un- 
der those interesting circumstances. 


Vv. 


The acting of Séleiie was perfec- 
tion, and she glided, or was about 
to glide into the arms of Phoebus, 
as only she can do, when a side 
scene, representing a cloud, by 
some mismanagement on the part 
of the scene-shifter, was drawn be- 
fore the group, and thus unfortu- 
nately hid the most exciting part of 
the performance from view. 


I may mention, as a fact for the 
curious in such matters, that I did 
not observe thie fowls to retire to 
roost, as recorded of those hens and 
roosters whose fortune it was to 
have lived in the time of that other 
great representation of this play, 
spoken of in the almanac. The 
only evidence that came under m 
notice, demonstrating that the “do- 
mestics” took any observation at 
all on the state of affairs above, 
was furnished by a favourite drake, 
always famous at descrying any un- 
usual commotion in the elements, 
who laid his head gravely to one 
side, and gazed upward a moment 
intently at the scene, when, with a 
short “quack! quack!” (meaning, 
I presume, he had witnessed strang- 
er things up there, and seen darker 
days before) he went waddling 
away to his padclings in the water. 

Such, Potter, is the sum of my 
observations through that private 
piece of smoked glass. As the ora- 
torical efforts of that renowned sol- 
dier, “ more accustomed to fighting 
than speaking,” are always received 
with applause, may I not at least 
anticipate for these astronomical in - 
vestigations, a favourable, though 
silent reception ? 

You trulysay the recollections of 
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our walk from Oxford to Shipston 
can never be obliterated. Its inci- 
dents and impressions come clus- 
tering forth from the store-house of 
memory, each forward to be dwelt 
upon, each eager to be noticed first. 
It was on the 7th of June we left 
the former place for Woodstock— 
just the season when the Engljsh 
landscape, (which, like the German 
language, is “ Gesondert, und nur 
sich selber gleich”) unsurpassed in 
all the world for tranquil, attractive 
beauty, and variety charming and 
surprising at every step, was in all 
its height of loveliness: the hedge 
rows, that feature of England, in 
full bloom, sending forth grateful 
odors; the green lanes,those charm- 
ing, mysterious, sequestered lanes, 
inviting ever willing steps; and re- 
vealing at every turn new beauties ; 
the slopes and banks all flowered, 
and nestling hamlets smiling from 
the vales; the parish churches and 
parks, the lawns and vistas. Ah, 
Paul! Our dear new Yankee land 
will need to undergo a great and 
mighty process of grading, and 
draining, and renovation, e’er it ri- 
val old England in rural charms; 
but then we have our boundless 
forests, you know, and Niagara and 
the prairies, with unlimited space 
to do it in, and manifest destiny to 
back us up. 

I do not wonder the Englishman 
loves his home, and for two rea- 
sons: itis the only soil where snob- 
ishness is indigenous—the oniy at- 
mosphere where it is cultivated as 
a science, (rather grace,) and where 
it vegetates in unmolested, unpruned 
luxurianee. And the fascinations 
of the landscape are such as must 
prove attractive to a people not 
wholly devoid of the love of nature, 
and capable of “ holding commu- 
nion with her visible forms.” You 
have heard of the pious old Irish 
gentleman named Croker, whose 
only trouble of mind when he came 
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to die, arose from his grief at being 
under the necessity of leaving for- 
ever his beautiful country seat of 
Ballynagar, near Limerick. His son, 
also a pious young man, but with 
an eye probably to the main chance, 
tried to console, and reconcile his 
father to the change, by represent- 
ing that he was going on a happy 
journey, toa far better place! “I 
doubt it, my son,” said old Croker, 
“T doubt it; heaven is doubtless a 
very fine place, according to all ac- 
counts, but, at all events, Ballynag- 
ar is good enough for me.” 

Does not the savour still linger of 
that choice little lunch partaken of 
at the “Roe Buck,” before setting 
out? No way-side inns in any land 
to compare with those of Mother 
England. But by what appellations 
are they not called? Have they 
not exhausted the vocabulary, and 
pressed man and his members, 
beasts, birds, fishes and insects, 
things celestial and terrestrial into 
the service? But what of the name 
without, so you find snugness and 
comfort, cleanliness and _ civility 
within, with good roast beef, hot 
muffins, “and a mug of ale,” “able 
to make a cat speak, and a man 
dumb.” Only do you know, Paul, 
Ihave never yet been able to get 
over that other exclusively English 
institution, the unavoidable, inexor- 
able, and inevitable “boots!” Do 
you remember how it poured all 
the way to Woodstock, one of those 
warm, refreshing spring-like rains, 
dropping as soft as blessings from 
the clouds? and how we took shel- 
ter in the “Swan,”—* licensed to 
sell wine, beer, and other good 
cheer,”’—where we passed for verit- 
able Johnny Crapeaus, the honest 
host actually commending our at- 
tainments in the speaking and use 
of mother tongue—and when he 
became unsafely inquisitive in his 
thirst for knowledge about France, 
and we could no longer safely rely 
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upon our geographies and general 
information, how we changed the 
subject to “ another mug of yale ?” 

‘Mr. Paul Potter, if I were a lim- 
ner do you know what subject I 
would select to expend my genius 
and energies upon? Would I 
seize upon the moment, when ar- 
rived at Woodstock, drenched to 
the skin, and without a change, we 
presented our dripping bodies for 
lodgings at the “Bear” inn ?— 
(founded by that ancestor of mine, 
who came over at the conquest.) 
No, sir! I would not seize upen 
that moment; I would wait until 
having told our story to the moth- 
erly, good-natured hostess, and been 
accepted, and shown our room— 
(Paul, your tongue was ever a pass- 
port to the hearts of the old ladies) 
—we —we went to bed. Now, in 
the mere act of going to bed, there 
is nothing unusual, to be sure, even 
though it be in the middle of the 
day, neither is there anything wor- 
thy of being transmitted to poster- 
ity on canvas; but the condition, 
man, the condition; every thing 
is in the condition; and when I 
call to mind how, while our clothes 
were put to dry, we got into bed 
in the same condition in which a 
great and sensible monarch, (ac- 
cording to Robertson) returned to 
the common mother of mankind, 
after «bdicating his imperial cares, 
you cannot but admit my discrimi- 
nation in the choice of a subject, 
and that it is suggestive of naked 
facts worthy the pencil of a Zani- 
piere, or a Caravaggio. 

But did we, or did we not, while 
under those bed-clothes, find the 
resources of amusement meagre? 
Did or did not the echoes of that 
chamber ever before awake to 
heartier peals? But, Paul,do you 
think we did right to smoke cigars 
in that curtained bed? Was it 
properly requiting her kindness ? 
I wonder if that Bear-Inn is still 
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standing? Would you not like to 
look into that room again? Our 
wives must sleep together in that 
bed, Mr. Potter, it will help to 
domesticate the circumstance in our 
families. 

It has occurred to me, whether 
our inquiries of the good people of 
Woodstock about the ruins, or site 
of the “King’s Manor House,” 
built by the first Henry, and tke 
Labyrinth and Tower of Fair Ros- 
amond, erected by the second, were 
fairly legitimate. Yet that such a 
pile was once standing, not over a 
quarter of a mile from the village, 
is beyond a doubt. Whence then 
their ignorance of even its past ex 
istence, let alone the marvelous 
stories connected with its history ? 
What a blow at the authenticity of 
tradition! Or what an argument 
in favour of popular education! We 
might with equal success have re- 
quested an introduction to the 
“good devil of Woodstock,” who 
so haunted the rumpish commis- 
sioners sent to survey the royal 
demesnes. Though born upon the 
spot, as were their father’s fathers, 
“they had never heard tell of any 
such a place,”—and to our appeal 
that Sir Walter Scott lays there 
the scene of one of his novels, 
“ they did’nt know who Scott might 
be, but at all events, he was mis- 
taken.” 

The beauties of Blenheim made 
some amends for our disappoint- 
ment in not drinking from Fair 
Rosamond’s Spring; and as the 
girl at the Lodge informed us in 
regard to gaining admittance, “they 
were more indulgent to furiners,” 
so did those furiners feel bound to 
be thankful for the smallest favours, 
especially as they liad to be paid for. 

The little hamlet whose name 
has escaped you, was Chapel house, 
ten miles from Shipston. There it 
was we witnessed the rustic court- 
ship, whose tender passages affected 
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you so sensibly, and set you to quot- 
ing so lustily 

“How sweetly bloomed the gay green 

irk, 

How rich,” &c. 

It was along here also, we had that 
famous argumentation over the first 
line of Gray’s Elegy, whether it 
read, “ The curfew tolls:—the knell 
of parting day,” or “The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day,” you 
maintaining that a curfew could’nt 
toll a knell;—like that other fa- 
mous question that has so much 
and so long exercised the mind of 
English scholars, to wit: whether 
the cast-iron duke exclaimed at 
Waterloo, “Guards! up and at ’em!” 
or “Up Guards! and at ’em !” 

I still recognize the supreme sol- 
ace of that cigar, as we rolled along 
in the “Fly” to Stratford. (If 
those vehicles are named from any 
fancied resemblance they are sup- 
posed to possess to Uncle Toby's 
little tormenter, either in shape or 
expedition, they are as unfortunately 
named as the Dutch Schnell post.) 
You could never enjoy a cigar with 
me Paul, that is, in the matter of 
relish; I sometimes had misgivings 
of the genuineness of your taste. 
Reflecting on our various wander- 
ings, how universal the passion for 
the weed! Where have we not 
found smokers? Can it be that a 
taste so universal should be “ un- 
natural, perverse?” Do you recall 
the wild expression of delight and 
transport with which the Irish- 
man (our guide) at the causeway, 
smacked his lips over a piece of 
eavendish? It was a passport to 
his very soul. How communica- 
tive, how attentive he became! It 
proved indeed the master-key to the 
great deep of Hibernian garrulity. 
I advise all tourists thitherward, to 
go well provided with cavendish ; 
it is more potent than crowns. 
From the moment we entered the 
boat in Port Cowan, with himself, 
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(the guide) and the man with the 
rusty musket, to scare the “hechos” 
in the big cave, to our exit from the 
same, he scarce drew breath. Hear 
him: “That, gintlemin, is the great 
cave of Duncarry, six hundred and 
sixty-six feet long, and ninety-six 
feet high; Milestone Rock is jist 
fornist, gintlemin; and Recalroy 
Cave is nixt; ye’s enter from the 
land, and it’s three hundred and fifty 
feet long, and forty-five feet high, it 
is, gintlemin; that’s Port Navaugh, 
and there’s the giant’s organ, gin- 
tlemin; them’s the chimneys, some 
of ’em broke off, allowed to ha’ 
been battered down by the Spanish 
armady, gintlemin; mistakin ’em 
for the tops 0’ Dunluce Castle, 
about four miles below ; there’s 
Port Nagrange and Port Naffer, 
gintlemin, the cause-ey betwane; 
there’s Roverinvalley head, and 
Chimney head; the giant’s ampi- 
thaater betwane ; that’s the giant’s 
crown of red-ochre, gintlemin, and 
the mitre’s behind; there’s the 
king and his nobles, and there’s 
the nurse and child on her back; 
this forninst is Bengore head, and 
that’s the giant’s wash-basin, ‘gin- 
tlemin, where the giant washes his 
face and hands every morning be- 
fore breakfast, gintlemin ; there ye 
see the horse-back, gintlemin, where 
the giant rides; that’s the giant’s 
eye, but the glass is out; and this 
is the giant’s churn, where he 
churns his crame and makes butter, 
gintlemin.” 

* To what further degree we might 
have been initiated into the myste- 
ries of the amiable giant’s domes- 
tic economies, or to what end our 
guide’s alarming looseness of dic- 
tion might haply have conducted, 
it were vain to conjecture, (possi- 
bly, having made the acquaintance 
of the nurse and child, we should 
next have been favoured with an 
introduction to his wife,) had you 
not, in a sort of justifiable, self-de- 
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fensive soliloquy, interrupted the 
rapid current of his words, by 
“‘wondering to what action, of what 
extraordinary agent, whether ig- 
neous or aqueous, that remarkable 
stratification might be due, espe- 
cially the ball and socket construc- 
tion of the joints, uniting the sev- 
eral lengths of the columns.” In 
the guide’s estimation, the universal 
giant was the undoubted architect 
of that magnificent basaltic caus- 
way of pentagonal columns, leading 
in unequaled state to his submarine 
apartments. Who knows but he 
held his levees in Fingal’s cave, and 
dined in the Seart of Staffa? 

Do I not know what you would 
be facetiously saying were we téte 
a téte just now?” You'd be deliv- 
ering yourself of some cunning al- 
lusions to that accidental alterca- 
tion I fell into with the wild Irish 
boy, who drove us in the “jaunting 
car” the eleven magnified miles be- 
tween Bally Castle and the Caus- 
way. If that ragamuffin, villian, 
biped, is in existence at this writ- 
ing, Grunter’s equivocal blessings 
on him !—he has been a source of 
great consolation to you, my friend; 
what will you take to drop that 
small matter? But have a care, 
Mr. Potter—launch me no projec- 
tiles; impingings are dangerous. 
Do I not know, was I not witness 
of the intense, yea, trembling anx- 
iety you manifested, the bewildered, 
convulsive effort with which you 
fumbled in your vest pocket for 
your eye-glass, (fearing lest you 
might not get itsoon enough) and 
the obstinate, headstrong pertinaci- 
ty, notwithstanding my delicate re- 
monstrances, with which, on the 
occasion of encountering the five 
Welch naiads bathing in the har- 
-bour at Holyhead, you—you did 
—you did then and there fall to 
—to looki—. Ha, Mr. P.! shall I 
proceed? Now it so befel, that 
one of these naiads, she with the 
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yellow locks, leaped with a scream 
and a laugh clean out of the water, 
and came down again, splash, into 
the briny spray. Whereupon you 
then and there did utter a senten- 
tious ejaculation, beginning with 
“By .” [remember what that 
ejaculation was. Shall I hear more 
of the Irish boy? 

You are right, vows avez raison, 
mon ami; they are all snobs, are 
those John Bulls; they begin to 
draw it in with their lacteal diet, 
and it constitutes, does snobism, 
their pabulum through life. The 
battery you unmask upon them is 
as well served, as well deserved. 
It is the arch-realm of snobdom, is 
England. Undoubtedly, the man 
who wrote the “ Notes” is an iudu- 
bitable snob. The author of the 
“Book of Snobs” is a snob, else | 
whence his facility in entering so 
feelingly into the spirit of his theme? 
“Arcades ambo.” You may rely 
upon it they are all snobs, on whom 
ist Hopfen und Malz verloren. Par- 
liament is a snob; the Lords are 
noble specimens; the Queen, “God 
save the Queen,” is the most royal 
kind of an amiable little snob; the 
Horse Guards is a rank snob; the 
Times is a most thundering snob ; 
Mr. Punch is ridiculously snobish ; 
and Exeter Hall solemnly so; in 
short, snobishness is an element 
permeating all ranks and classes ; 
and as natural and inseparable a 
consequence of a state of society in 
which privileges of rank and sta- 
tion are not only tolerated but le- 
galized, as is political purulence, of 
the corruption of the body politic. 
The difference is, in other countries, 
snobishness does not pay ; in Eng- 
land, fortunes are made by it. They 
are all members in particular of the 
national firm of “Snob, Cockney & 
Co.,” Co. representing Flunkey. 

As the last line was written, 
“Prudence,” said I to my wife, who 
was plying her needle in the library 
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window, “would you like to hear 
what I have written to Paul?” 
“ Yes, truly,” she replied, “do read 
it to me.” “If*I will oblige you, 
will you promise to tell me, why 
you never have waffles any more 
when Mrs. Hinz is con ‘* 
“Hush, Simon! will you never 
have done with that foolish mat- 
ter?” “Concerned, my dear; Mrs. 
Hinz, you know, is inclined—” 
“ Well, never mind her inclinations, 
Begin, do, there’s a dear husband ?” 
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And she took a seat,—where do 
you suppose that seat was? On 
my lap, by Jove!—and put her 
hand—where do you imagine she 
put her hand !—over my mouth, 
sir, and tangled the other in my 
hair, till I promised to “behave.” 
She expressed no decided opinion 
as to the composition of the letter, 
which I construed favourably. My 
wife is non-committal. 
Yours, as ever, 


Ss. 


NUMBER VI. 


Magnolia Cabin, Ala., 185-. 

My pear Simon,—Your valuable 
astronomical researches have been 
duly noted, and will be forwarded 
to the proper bureau; and you 
need not be surprised if you are 
soon called to a high position in 
the National Observatory. It is to 
be regreted that you do not record 
with the other phenomena, the ex- 
act direction in which the duck 
headed at the moment of the sage 
comment on the obscuration to 
which your investigations refer ; 
nor do you state the exact angle of 
inclination, nor the dip to the hori- 
zon of his bill at the same instant 
of time; because all these things 
are greatly valued in high quarters, 
and you might have figured ina 
communication on this subject. It 
is the confident belief in the eleva- 
ted quarters referred to, that nature 
is, to use a common phrase, “a rum 
un ;” and that she speaks in various 
dialects, and with a_ thousand 
tongues hitherto unknown, one of 
which may not unreasonably be in 
a duck’s head. 

The torrent of vour reminiscen- 
ses over the Giant’s Causway, has 
fairly taken away my breath, amigo 


mio ; and I must beg you to pause, 
whilst I take a few recuperative 
lungs full of native air, after that 
flood of eloquence, which, while it is 
descriptive of the sons of the Green 
Isle, rivals the gift to which they 
owe their renown. There is real 
Attic salt in the blood of the race, 
aud it sparkles in their eyes, and 
flavours their language. I hearda 
few days ago of an excellent thing, 
said to have happened among a 
group, where some idle descend- 
ants of the Irish kings stood listen- 
ing to the ready tongue of an auc- 
tioneer. A trunk was put up for 
sale. “ Pat,” says one, “why don’t 
you bid on it? “ An what should 
I do wid it, faix?”? “Put your 
clothes in it, to be sure.” “An go 
naked !” retorted Pat, without hesi- 
tation. That wasa gleam of inspi- 
ration, spite. of Dr. Johnson’s no- 
tion that “true wit never made any 
man laugh.” 

If you challenge me, Simon, to 
a display of the “infirmities of trav- 
ellers,” by allusions to Welch beau- 
ties, I'll get the conductor of the 
dilligence, (the Schnell wagen) be- 
tween Frankfort and Leipzic, to tell 
how he caught you in the act of 
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examining into the domestic insti- 
tutions of the country. “ Lay on, 
Monsieur McDuff,” as the French- 
man said, * We’ll ery ‘hold, when 
we have ‘enough.’” 

Reading to-day an article from 
the Dublin University Magazine, 
on the prospects of the Eastern 
Question, my mind reverted to the 
period of our sojourn at the capital 
of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful; the integrity of whose domin- 
ions is so nearly concerned in the 
settlement of this “ question.” I 
plunged at once into a running fire 
of reminiscenses, until I fairly talked 
my wife into a “nap” before din- 
ner; in which she is indulging, 
whilst I am writing to you. : 

“Inny,” said I, “this Bulgarian 
noble spoken of, reminds me of an 
offer Simon and I had from a Wal- 
lachian Count, staying at the same 
hotel with us, to accompany him 
home in his private carriage. We 
accepted ; but something deranged 
the Count’s plans, and deprived us 
of a good opportunity of getting 
a peep at the interior arrangements 
of the Sublime Porte’s subjects. 
We did not know when the good 
Count’s offer was made and accept- 
ed, what we afterwards learned, 
that the good soul’s private carriage 
was a, substantial covered wagon— 
what we here in Alabama call a 
‘chickasaha’ wagon, and his ‘good 
steeds’ a pair of fine, sleek bullocks! 
We should have had clean straw 
for our seats, and should, no doubt, 
have ate and slept in our vehicle ; 
and ate heartily, and slept well, my 
dear, had we gone, as I am sorry 
we were prevented from doing. 
Our chief annoyante might have 
been those nimble little insects, 
called fleas, which might possibly 
have shared the straw with us; but 
that would have been a trifle.” “A 
trifle! well, I declare!” “Yes,a 
mere bagatelle to a_ traveller.” 
“Oh, ah! a traveller, to be sure!” 
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(with the slightest possible accent 
of sarcasm.) “Yes, Inny, a trav- 
eller,” continued I, patronizingly ; 
“a traveller learns to take such lit- 
tle annoyances coolly, if the ther- 
mometer permits. Italy, for exam- 
ple, is a perfect school for the teach- 
ing of that sort of philosophy. I 
remember once going to bed at the 
Hotel des Pelerins, in Bologna, be- 
tween a pair of decent looking 
sheets, and as “my custom was” 
of an evening, I lay reading for a 
short time. I soon felt a curious 
pricking sensation about the skin, 
and on throwing back the covering, 
and springing out of bed, I beheld, 
on looking where I had lain, a 
very well-defined outline of my fig 
ure, not done in crayon, but in bugs; 
the white sheet for the canvas of 
the picture. Each individual of 
the array was pitted head inwards, 
shoulder to shoulder with his neigh- 
bour, like the pontoons of a bridge.” 
“What did you do, Paul?” “Do? 
I looked on the crowd with a single 
eye to the beautiful, until the sym- 
metry of the formation began to 
disappear, and then I took the bed 
spread, and relinquishing ground 
evidently debateable, quietly went 
to sleep on the sofa.” “ But go on 
about Constantinople, tell me about 
the—the dogs, for example.” “Oh, 
that reminds me that Simon and 
myself were the unconsulted pro- 
tectors of one through all the length 
of Stamboul.” “Meaning the city 
of the Turks, I suppose.” “ Exact- 
ly, my dear, the Turkish portion, 
on the south side of the Golden 
Horn. We were riding through 
the streets, with our dragoman—” 
(“How grand that sounds.”)—-““when 
we were joined by a fine specimen 
of a dog, who kept warily between 
our horses, and sometimes under 
them. He was evidently in the 
midst of enemies. At every fresh 
dog-beat—for the whole city is dis- 
tricted by the dogs themselves— 
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our dog would have a new battle to 
fight, in which he always comport- 
ed himself bravely; and if not vic- 
torious, only retreated before supe- 
rior numbers. He was a noble fel- 
low, and would endure all the snaps 
and snarls of the smaller fry with 
calm contempt, but when too sorely 
beset by larger adversaries, he would 
turn and fling two or three of them 
into the gutter, and then quietly 
rejoin his escort, as he evidently 
regarded us. In due time he came 
to a friendly vicinity, and then trot- 
ted off to find his own door-step, 
with a wag of acknowledgment to 
us, for our countenance and assist- 
ance. These dogs are generally 
very sheepish looking curs, with the 
regular hang-dog look when they 
are disturbed from their mid-day 
slumbers, They are noisy rascals 


enough after dark, and make the 
whole city one prolonged howl the 
night long.” 

“But did you see the Sultan?’ 


“Yes, my dear, and he isn’t half 
as good looking as somebody who 
shall be nameless. We had the 
honour of being very savagely 
stared at by him, as he passed us 
on his way to prayers, on a Friday, 
which is the Turk’s Sunday, so far 
as he has any. Staring is his meth- 
od of expressing distinction ; and, as 
we were standing by the side of our 
excellent Secretary of Legation, Mr. 
Brown, whom he knew very well, 
he concluded we were somebodies. 
He was dressed in a close fitting 
military frock, blazing with jewels, 
and wore the red cap called a fez. 
Six led horses, splendidly capari- 
soned, preceded him, and a crowd 
of army and navy officers, and civil 
functionaries, in uniform, followed 
on foot. As the Chief of the Faith- 
ful, the Sultan plays a part in the 
ceremonies of the Mosque. 

“TI must tell you what I did see, 
that would have made your sides 
ache with laughter. I saw, com- 
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ing along the streets, a burly, coal 
black African, riding a beautiful 
horse, covered with the richest 
housings, and walking on each side 
of him, with their hands resting on 
the horse, three white servants— 
like six stars about the moon in a 
state of eclipse. Mr. B. told us 
that a South Carolinian who had 
been there lately, and who saw 
what I have just spoken of, could 
do nothing to express the senti- 
ments of his heart more satisfacto- 
rily, than to halt as he walked, and 
with hands to his sides, permit him- 
self to explode in bursts of laugh- 
ter. Whether the Osmanli noticed 
the irreverence, he did not state ; 
but they may have taken it as our 
method of expressing distinction, as 
the Sultan does by hard looks.” 
“The bazaars,” said Inny, dreamily, 
the narrative doing its narcotic 
work, “are, of course, very fine.” 
“No such thing, my dear, that was 
a mistake of your geography. They 
are very dirty and mean looking, 
with shops like booths, and little 
bits of streets or passages; neither 
pleasant to the eyes, nor to the nos- 
trils. They are dry in wet weather, 
being an assemblage of shops roofed 
over, and lighted from above, and 
that is their chief merit. Then they 
are convenient, because, if you de- 
sire silks, you go to the silk bazaar, 
and find there the whole assort- 
ment of Constantinople; if spices, 
you go to the spice bazaar; if a 
real damascus, or a yataghan, to 
the bazaar for arms; and so on, 
through your whole circle of wants. 
So that you see it saves you a deal 
of shopping and fatigue. Collect- 
ively, a bazaat looks like a great 
many dry goods boxes outside of a 
store; and one only wonders that 
they don’t burn up oftener than 
they do.” 

It was just at this point that the 
thermometer,. or my eloquence, 
triumphed, and my wife began her 
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nap, and I my letter. Should the 
temperature be as high when you 
read it, I may, as a distinguished 
military chieftain once said, “enjoy 
a doubletriumph ;” nay, perhaps a 
triple one, and put you and your 
wife asleep too. Pax vobiscum et 
snorae. I think I hear you mur- 
mur in your dreams, the dread in- 
uiry that sounded in the ears of 
the conscience stricken Apostle, 
“Paul, Paul, why persecutest thou 
me,” and I shall have to reply to 
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your dream as the substitute Ro- 
meo did to Juliet, when she said, 
“Oh, Romeo! Romeo! wherefore 
art thou Romeo?” “Cause I can’t 
help it.” 

Adieu, Simon, and believe me, 
as ever, 


Your friend, 
Pavut Porter. 


To S Grunter, Esq., Bear Lodge, 
Bear Creek, Bear Township, 
Bear P.O. 


Those who are enslaved by their desires, suffer with hunger that is never ap- 


peased. 


They sigh after riches ; having gained them, they find norest; they pant 


for distinctions and honours which bring with them duties that make life weari- 
some; they rush madly into pleasures, which sting in the very instant of enjoy- 
ment. The eagerness of their first desire was never so great as the subsequent 
disgust. For what is the pleasure ofthat which is ended here? Never so sweet 
as the toil of attaining it was bitter; always infinitely less than the disappoint- 
ment which follows.—Luis de Leon. 


f What sufficiently proves that men know their own feelings better than we 
think for, is the fact that, when we hear them speak of their own conduct, they 
are never in the wrong; the same self-love which usually blinds them, enlight- 
ens them then and gives them such correct views that they take care to suppress 
or disguise the smallest things that might seem to condemn their conduct.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 


It is an error to suppose that only the violent passions, such as ambition and 
love, are able to master the. others. Indolence, although so languid, not rarely 
prevails in the character; it usurps the rule of all the designs and the actions of 


life; it destroys and consumes by degrees both the passions and the virtues.— 
Ibid. 


When a house is on fire the blaze is more quickly seen from without than within 
it is the same with the ruin ofa State.—Antonto Perez. 
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Henry the Fowler occupies very 
much the same position in the 
history of Germany, that Alfred 
the Great does in English history. 
Having lived at a sufficiently re- 
mote period to surround their gov- 
ernments with an air of uncertainty, 
and having reigned with* ability 
and greatly promoted the prosper- 
ity of their respective countries, 
they have become, in the opinion 
of their countrymen, the parents of 
more noble institutions than can 
justly be ascribed to them. With 
Alfred the Great, this is particu- 
larly true. At one time English 
historians seemed to delight in 
tracing great works back to him. 


What would scarcely be considered 
sufficient to arouse suspicion in 
other instances, was conclusive proof 


for this purpose. And when they 
had once traced them as far back 
as Alfred, they were satisfied. They 
used every effort to be able to 
ascribe them to him, but then they 
seem to have considered their la- 
bours as ended. Thus it was that 
the origin of a very unreasonably 
large number of England’s proud- 
est institutions, political, judicial 
and social, were crowded into one 
reign. To historians of Jater time 
is due the honor of having over- 
thrown these false theories, and 
having given to each institution its 
proper position. Hallam may be 
mentioned as one of these.* 

Thus it was in a less degree 
with Henry the Fowler—in a less 
degree probably, because there was 
not the same strength of national 
enthusiasm, which worked in favor 
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of Alfred. This desire of ascribing 
so many perfections and achieve- 
ments to one man, is owing prin- 
eipally to the spirit of exaggeration 
and hero worship, which is the 
most dangerous enemy with which 
history has to contend. Both con 
temporaries and posterity are in- 
fluenced by it. If a man is good, 
he becomes perfect. If he proves 
himself worthy of a trust, he be- 
comes one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind. If, on the other 
hand, he makes a false step, men 
are too apt to exaggerate and mul- 
tiply his sins. There may be oth- 
ers again who, whatever their rea- 
son, wilfully cast a shadow over the 
lustre of some spotless name, or 
seek to dissipate that which justly 
darkens another. Seldom do we 
find a discriminating mind that has 
moral courage enough to speak 
the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. It is not 
easy, then, to arrive at a just un- 
derstanding of any historical phe- 
nomenon, nor is it easy for the 
most cool headed and judicious 
historian to refrain from taking 
part with one or the other side. 

The fact that not all the histories 
of the reign of Herry the Fowler 
agree as to the value of his works, 
proves that they are not exempt 
from the difficulties above men- 
tioned. We shall try and record 
the prevailing impression left upon 
our mind, in the absence of, what 
is called, original matter, In order 
to do so, it will be necessary to 
glance at the condition of Ger- 
many. 





*See his History of the Middle Ages, where he speaks of trial by jury and 


frank-pledge. 
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From the time of Charlemagne 
down to the year 843, France and 
Germany formed one empire, under 
monarchs of the Carlovingian 
house. In 843 they became sepa- 
rated by a partition of the empire 
amongst brothers. Germany re- 
mained under Carlovingian empe- 
rors until 911, when Conrad was 
elected and ascended the throne. 
He was succeeded in 919 by Henry 
the Fowler. 

The troubles of Germany, at this 
period may be thus briefly enu- 
merated; her division into five 
distinct nations and their power ; 
the uncertainty and undefinedness 
which surrounded the office of em- 
peror ; the barbarity of some por- 
tions of the empire; the insecurity 
of intercommunication. These were 
the troubles from within and from 
without. She stood in dread of 
the Hungarians, and afterwards of 
the Pope. Henry had to contend 
with most of these difficulties, and 
yet his success was such that he, 
as well as Otho the Lion, his son, 
were able to counteract the diverg- 
ing interests of the dukedoms 
which composed their empire, bind 
them together, and direct their 
united strength against the foreign 
foe. Indeed, both succeeded in 
adding new territories to their 
kingdom—the latter a territory 
which has ever since been, to use 
an expression of Carlyle in another 
connexion, a bone thrown into the 
pit for royal dogs to fight about. 

The five nations of which the 
German empire was composed, 
were the Franks, Bavarians, Swa- 
bians, Saxons and Lorrainers.— 
Their dukedoms may almost be 
regarded as independent powers. 
Owing only feudal allegiance to 
the emperor—a feudal allegiance 
which they obeyed as long as it 
flowed in the same channel with 
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their interests, and no longer—and 
being often more powerful than 
their lord, these dukes were in 
almost every thing but name, in- 
dependent monarchs. The history 
of the empire at this time is little 
else than an account of the skill 
or awkwardness on the part of the 
emperor in holding together these 
proud vassals, or, at least, in unit- 
ing together so many of them that 
the greater weight should rest with 
him. It is this very independent 
spirit and local patriotism which 
has ever been the characteristic 
and curse of German governments. 

Henry the Fowler evidently did 
no lasting good for Germany in 
this respect. He benefited the 
Germany of his day, and gave her 
more the appearance and import- 
ance of one great government, but 
so feeble was the union of these 
component parts, that they fell 
asunder already under his sue- 
cessor. Afterwards she became a 
mere patchwork for every emperor 
to try his hand upon, until at length 
there was an unusual strain, and 
then the whole gave way. Im- 
pregnated with the idea that there 
could be, and ought to be, a pow- 
erful German national government, 
that should rank with the first 
powers of the world, Germany 
seems, for a thousand years, to 
have been in labour to produce 
one, and yet, after numerous mis- 
carriages, she has been able to give 
birth to nothing better than the 
miserable, sickly child we see be- 
fore us now. 

But not only was it necessary 
for the emperor thus to exercise 
his skill in acquiring and main- 
taining the ascendant, he was also 
obliged to obtain, by force, every 
necessary prerogative, There was 
no enacted constitution, like ours; 
there was no cumulative* one, like 








* For the distinction here expressed, 
Lieber’s Civil Liberty and Self-Government, 2d ed., p. 166. 


and the term used, I am indebted to 
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England’s ; here was no common 
law for the government of the 
Holy Roman Empire. So that, at 
this early period, the emperor had 
to hew out his own path, and he 
was sure not to do it without vio- 
lent opposition. He was elected 
and placed at the head of the em- 
pire, and this seems entirely to 
have satisfied the consciences of 
his electors. Having once placed 
him there, their object seems to 
have been to let him do as little as 
possible. He must shift for him- 
self. If he was an able man and 
could managé to obtain support 
and cut a decent figure, his sub- 
jects wondered and admired, but 
were none the less obstinate when 
again called upon for some sacri- 
fice. If, however, he was a weak 
monarch, he infallibly became the 
tool of some one of his vassals. 
Whether, indeed, the relation be- 
tween the emperor and the heads 
of the different principalities, 
whether the real powers and pre- 
rogatives of the emperor ever be- 
came anything definite and estab- 
lished, may well be questioned. 
History has certainly proved that 
they were not definite enough. 
Henry the Fowler did much for 
Germany, but this he did not do; 
he did not lay the foundation for 
the structure of a united, determi- 
nate, sterling empire. 

In two respects, however, he 
greatly benefited Germany, and 
under circumstances which entitle 
him to great praise. These were, 
his strengthening the feudal militia 
system, and the course he pursued 
in regard to cities. Antagonistic 
to liberty and advancement as we 
should now consider the stringency 
of tLe military laws, there can be 
no doubt that it proved, at that 
time, a great protection to Ger- 
many. Upon the principle that 
every one may be called upon to 
defend his country, there had been, 
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before the time of the feudal sys- 
tem, no such thing as a regular 
force, or any particular body of 
men who were first liable to be en- 
listed, but, when the king deemed 
it necessary, he issued his sum- 
mons, directed to all his subjects. 
Towards the middle of the ninth 
century this idea was entirely 
driven out by the feudal system, 
which substituted the principle of 
feudal vassalage in its place. Only 
those who stood in this relation 
were then liable to be called upon 
to serve. Free land owners were 
exempt. Henry saw the injustice 
of this arrangement, and, besides 
enacting laws by which he required 
every one who had passed his 
thirteenth year, to bear arms, he 
expressly extended the provision to 
free land owners. Refusing for 
three days to join the emperor’s 
standard when called upon, was 
punished with death. It was not 
until much later, when the feudal 
system was disappearing, that 
standing armies and mercenary 
forces were introduced, Contin- 
ually in danger, as Henry was dur- 
ing his whole reign, from the 
inroads of a horde of ruthless bar- 
barians, his increasing the strin- 
gency of the military laws was 
not only a judicious but a necessary 
measure. 

His good works did not, how- 
ever, stop here. The danger to 
which his people were exposed, 
both from the inroads of neighbour- 
ing nations with whom he was at 
war, and from the depredations of 
their own nobles, suggested to 
Hlenry the idea of placing in their 
own hands the means of defence. 
Some of these nobles, inhabiting 
strong castles, from which it was 
impossible to dislodge them, scoured 
the country at the head of their re- 
tainers, levying contributions wher- 
ever they went. Others built bridges 
and exacted heavy toll ; but gener- 
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ally they resorted to means less 
justifiable. There was a perfect 
net work of these robber castles, 
spreading itself throughout the 
land, from which bands of lawless 
men would issue forth, pounce upon 
their prey and carry it off to their 
mountain fastnesses. Crimes ofthe 
foulest character were necessarily 
the accompaniment of these depre- 
dations. ‘Travel was almost every- 
where unsafe. Commerce was in- 
terfered with. The whole country 
groaned audibly and called loud for 
reform. Henry’s ear caught the 
sound and he made use of a nine 
year’s truce with the Hungarians, 
to redress, amongst other things, 
this grievance. 

The Germans had not the same 
tendency to congregate in towns 
as is observable with the Romans.* 
They loved to be independent, and 
always lived, as much as possible, 
separated from their fellow man. 
It was only later that this feeling 
was entirely eradicated. The small 
collections of houses which had 
been formed at the time of which 
we speak, were either on the foun- 
dation of old Roman settlements, 
or they were in the neighbourhood 
of some convent or bishop’s seat. 
At these places it was usual to hold 
fairs, and gradually people estab- 
lished themselves near by, in order 
to be conveniently situated with 
regard to these great marts of ex- 
change. <A few of these places 
were fortified in a slight degree, 
and sometimes they grew up under 
the protection of a neighbouring 
castle, but the number of these was 
very small. 

Henry set about building fortifi- 
cations for the protection of the 
country. He required every ninth 
man to reside within the walls of a 
city and occupy himself exclusively 
with the defence of his country, 
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while he was to be supported by 
the rest. Besides’ these, many 
others sought the city for protee- 
tion. Numerous privileges were 
granted to the cities, and thus the 
foundation was laid for that power 
which gradually undermined the 
feudal system. -Henry has, on this 
account, been calied Tae Crry 
Burner, but it would seem that he 
did not so much build cities as 
lay foundations for their future 
growth. 

Merseburg, however, he actually 
summoned into existence. After 
the course which the Romans pur- 
sued with the nations whom they 
conquered, he transplanted thither 
some of his robber lords, fortified 
it, and thus changed an inoffensive 
place into one of the strongest bar- 
riers against the Hungarians.— 
Henry’s power of pleasing and per- 
suasion was great, but it must have 
required something stronger than 
persuasion thus to curb such law- 
less men. 

Henry also improved the weap- 
ons, drilled his men diligently, and 
revived the ancient contests for su- 
periority in feats of strength and 
skill. And thus it was that, when, 
at the end of the nine years of 
truce, the Hungarians swept down 
upon Germany, they met a force, 
whose very martial appearance was 
sufficient to turn their ranks, and 
whose swords cut them down by 
thousands as they turned to fly, 

Upon the whole Henry I. may 
rightly be considered an Alfred or 
a Henri Quatre. What he did for 
Germany was much. What he did 
not do were, after all, things, the 
absolute necessity for which only 
later years fully developed. And 
when we study German history— 
wading sadly through that dismal 
record—this period is one of the 
brightest that greets oureye. We 





* See T. C. Pfister’s History of the Germans. 
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turn with satisfaction from an em- 
peror who degrades his lofty sta- 
tion by humbling himself at the 
feet of an ambitious pope, or an 
emperor too narrow minded to 
comprehend the grand idea of a 
German country, to such a reign as 
this, where, though civilization was 
very backward—the day just dawn- 
ing—yet there was an iron arm 
to guide and keep the boat in 
trim. 

Germany has had several good 
emperors, but they were either not 
many enough or notstrong enough 
to found a nation. Would to God 
there might have been one noble 
edifice instead_of these miserable 
huts, an edifice strong and sym- 
metrical, rising in its grandeur far 
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above the temporary building 
standing by its side, an edifice fit 
for the residence of kings. 

Whether such will ever be the 
case, no one can pretend to say; 
but so much we do say, that there 
are two countries, the geographical 
situation and national character of 
which are such, that their position 
should be amongst the first powers 
of the world. Our fervent prayer 
is, that they may some day attain 
it, and what is almost equally im- 
portant, that they may not owe it 
to the assistance of any monarch, 
who might demand, as a return, 
the engrafting upon their constitu- 
tion of some pernicious principle 
of his. 





It is without reason that men complain of the inconstancy of human affairs 





which, they say, are fluctuating and uncertain, changing on very slight occasion, 
governed rather by chance than by wisdom and forethought; when, in truth, vices 
and the uncontrolled passions of men are the most frequent causes of misfortune. 
Is it wonderful that a profligate youth should be followed by an old age of pov- 
erty? That luxury and sensual indulgence should dissipate a rich inheritance ? 
That power should be taken from him who abuses it? That envy and a swift 
retribution should wait upon arrogance? The truth is that the names of things 
are corrupted from their right meaning. To squander one’s own property and to 
make free with that of another, is called liberality; headstrong rashness is 
applauded, especially if it meet with temporary success. Ambition is disguised 
as a virtue under the name of magnanimity ; and despotic violence is dignified 
by the title of austere justice. The fortune of men rarely disagrees with their 
character— we, hasty judges afterthe event, search out every cause but the righ 
one, for the ill success of men; the true cause, unnoticed or not understood, 


lying before us in the character of the men themselves.— Mariana. 


We are so unfortunate that we can take no pleasure in anything except on con- 
dition of fretting, if it turn out badly for us; which a thousand things may cause 
and do cause every hour. He who shall have found the means to rejoice in any 
good, without being affected by its contrary evil, will have secured the essential 
need.— Pascal. 
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THE MAJESTY OF GOD, 


Lord, Thou art righteous, and Thy ways are just! 
Thy word makes and destroys,— 

And in Thine equal hand, with awful poise, 

Hangs the high destiny of the Sons of Dust. 

Frail as the wither’d leaf, 
The heir of sin and grief, 

Born, as sparks upward fly, to mourn and weep, 
Beholds his Maker on the whirlwind’s side, 
While o’erthe trembling earth with dreadful stride 

His judgments sweep. 


Around the ineffable glory of Thy throne 
Clouds and thick darkness spread : 
The solid earth’s foundations quake and groan, 
When in just anger Thou dost lift ‘Thy head, 
To scourge rebellious nations in Thy wrath ; 
And in Thy royal path, 
On vengeance-errand fleet, 
Hail-stones and coals of fire, 
The ministers of Thy ire, 
Sweep as the dust ’neath Thy resistless feet. 
Impenetrable clouds, with terr’ble lightning charg’d, 
Borne by the rushing hosts of mighty winds 
From Thy strong hand enlarg’d— 
With flaming bands— 
Whose number is not found— 
Of Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Thy chariot surround: 
While o’er the astonished lands, 
Thou, Glorious God! dost,Thine Imperial voice 
In grandeur roll; 
And angels rev’rently rejoice, 
To hear Thy thunder burst from pole to pole. 


Before Thy presence who can dare appear ? 
Who—who can stand before, 
Most awful God, Thy majesty severe ? 
Before Thee angel’s veil their faces o’er: 
And lep’rous man is dust, 
Because Thou, God, art just, 
Must cast himself and ery, “unclean! unclean!” 
And when at last Thy judgment seat is seen, 
And all must gather’d be, 
And earth and sea 
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Give up the myriads of their shrouded dead— 
Ant at that final goal, 
When like a parchéd scroll 
Dissolving heavens in fervent heat have fled— 
God’s judgments flashing round,— 
For man in trembling fear, 
A refuge there 
In Christ’s atoning blood alone is found. 








ROMANCE, 
[FROM THE SPANISH.] 


Rich in honour and in fame, 
Strong Gazul from Gelves came : 
Mars, whom warrior deeds delight, 
Was not greater in the fight. 


San Lucar received him then 
With his band of arméd men ; 
There his lady, true and fair, 

Greets him with a joyous air. 


In the shady garden met 

Near the fountain’s silvery jet, 
Loving words and soft replies 
Mingled with their tender sighs; 


There the lady of his love, 

Lindaraxa, deftly wove 

One rare garland, rich with bloom 

Of roses, and the sweet perfume * 


) Of orange blossoms, closely set 
With love’s own flower, the violet; 
On her lover's stately head 

Placed the wreath and proudly said : 


“ Not the living forms of light 

Moving in the mansions bright, 
Fair as thou before mine eyes, 
Radiant from thy victories.” 
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Tell me, recluse Monastic, can it be 
A disadvantage to thy beams to shine # 
A thousand tapers may gain light from 


thee: 
Is thy light less or worse for lighting 
mine ? 


If wanting light I stumble, shall 
Thy darkness not be guilty of my fall? 
Make not thyself a prisoner, thou art 
free: 
Why dost thou turn thy palace toa 
jail? 
Thou art an eagle; and befits it thee 
To liveimmured like a cloister’d snail? 
Let toys seek corners: things of cost 
Gain worth by view; hid jewels are but 
lost. 
Francis Quarles. 


In the afternoon, the commissary 
going out in search of the objects 
of his journey, grain and bullocks 
for the troops, L’Isle strolled out 
with the ladies to survey the curi- 
osities of Evora, and Moodie fol- 
lowed closely Lady Mabel’s steps. 

“If I am to play the part of 
cicerone,” said L’Isle, “I will begin 
by reminding you that the history 
of many races and eras is indisso- 
lubly connected with the Peninsula, 
and especially the southern part of 
it. Here we find the land of Tar- 
shish of Scripture, so well known 
to the Pheenicians, who in an adja- 
cent province of Spain built another 
Sidon, and founded Cadiz before 
Hector and Achilles fought at Troy. 
Yet they found the Celto-Iberian 
here before them. The Greeks, too, 
stretched their commerce and their 
colonies to this land. The Cartha- 
ginians made themselves masters 
of the country. The Romens 
turned them out, to give place in 
time to the Vandals; who were 


driven over into Africa by the 
Goths, whose dominion was at the 
end of two centuries overthrown 





by the Arabs; who after a war of 
seven centuries were expelled in 
turn by the descendants of their 
Gothic rivals. The land still shows 
many traces of these revolutions, 
In the neighbourhood of this city 
the rude altar of the Druid still 
commemorates the early Celt. The 
majesty of the Roman temple here 
forms a singular contrast with the 
delicacy of the Arabian monu- 
ments, and the Gothic architecture 
with the simplicity of the modern 
edifices.” 

“ A truly Ciceronian introduction 
to your duties as cicerone,” said 
Lady Mabel. “But I have yet to 
see much that you describe so elo- 
quently. To my eye the most 
striking feature of Evora at this 
day is its ecclesiastical aspect. It 
is full of churches, chapels and 
monkish barracks, and seems to be 
held by a strong garrison of these 
soldiers of the Pope.” 

“Baal’s prophets are four hun- 
dred and fifty men,” said old Moodie 
in loud soliloquy behind. 

“T have often heard the Pope 
ealled anti-Christ, but never knew 
him dubbed Baal before,” said Lady 
Mabel. “Although not one of his 
flock, I cannot but feel a deep in- 
terest in the head of the Latin 
Church, now that the venerable old 
man is so shamefully treated; car- 
ried off and kept a prisoner in 
France, to be bullied, threatened 
and cajoled, with a view to appro- 
priate the papal influence to the 
furtherance of this Corsican’s am- 
bition.” 

“You had better leave all those 
feelings to his own flock, my lady. 

. “Is it possible, Moodie,” Lady 
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Mabel retorted, “that you do not 
know that we are on the Pope’s 
side in this quarrel? We are 
bound to sympathize with him not 
only in politics but in religion, 
against his unbelieving enemies. 
We must forget all minor differ- 
ences, and think only of the faith 
we hold in common. Even you 
must admit that it is better to see 
the Almighty dimly through mists 
and clouds, or even though our 
view be obstructed by a crowd of 
doubtful saints, than to turn our 
backs on the Christian God-head, 
and deny his existence like these 
godless French. I assure I have be- 
come a strong friend to the Pope.” 

“The more is the pity,” groaned 
Moodie. “But what is written is 
written.” 

“I know, Moodie, that you be- 
lieve that we who have deserted the 
kirk of Scotland, and crossed the 
border in search of a church, have 
already travelled a long way to- 
wards Rome.” 

“ About half-way, my lady. The 
church of England is no abiding 
place, but merely an inn on that 
road.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Mrs. Short- 
ridge, “is Moodie so much dissatis- 
fied with our church? For my part 
it does not seem natural to me for 
genteel people to go anywhere 
else.” 

“You may find, madam,” said 
Moodie, “a great many genteel 
people going somewhere else. Gen- 
try is no election to grace.” 

Mrs. Shortridge resented the in- 
sinuation by indignant silence, but 
Lady Mabel who had her own 
object in exasperating Moodie’s 
sectarian zeal, now asked him, 
“ What is the last symtom of back- 
sliding you have seen in me?” 

“It seems to me, my lady, that 
you are getting strangely intimate 
with the Romish faith and rites, for 
one who does not believe and prac: 
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tice them. It is a sinful curiosity 
like that of the children of Israel, 
which first made them familiar with 
the abominations among their 
neighbours, then led them to prac- 
tice the idolatries they had wit- 
nessed.” 

“But may there not be some- 
thing sinful, Moodie, in denouncing 
the errors and corruptions of the 
Romanists, without having thor- 
oughly searched them out?” 

“We know the great heads of 
their offence—their perversion of 
gospel truth—their teaching for 
doctrine the commandments of 
men. There is no need to trace 
every error through all its dark and 
crooked windings. Truth is one; 
that God has allotted to his elect. 
Errors are manifold, and sown 
broadeast among the reprobate.” 

“Still it must matter much what 
degree and kind of error falls to 
our lot,” Lady Mabel suggested. 

“ Perhaps so,” Moodie answered 
with doubting assent. ‘“ Yet if we 
are not in the one true path, it may 
matter little which wrong road we 
travel.” 


“Well, Moodie,” said she, “how- 
ever much you may narrow down 
your Christian faith, you shall not 
hedge in my Christian charity, and 
deprive me of all sympathy for the 
Pope in this his day of persecu- 
tion.” 

“Whatever the holy father’s 
errors may have been,” said L’Isle, 
“we may now say of him, a prison- 
er in France, what was said of Cle- 
ment the Seventh, when shut up in 
the Castle of St. Angelo, ‘ Papa 
not potest errare.” 


“That is Latin, Moodie,” said 
Lady Mabel, “and to enlighten your 
ignorance it may be rendered, ‘The 
Pope cannot err.” 

“Why that is nothing but the 
doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility,” 
exclaimed Moodie, indignantly, 
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“and saying it in Latin cannot 
make it true.” 

They had now turned into an- 
other street, and L’Isle stopping 
the party pointed out a large build- 
ing opposite to them. 

“What a curious mixture of 
styles it presents,” said Mrs. Short- 
ridge. 

“What a barbarous mutilation 
of a work of art,” exclaimed Lady 
Mabel. 

“This is, or rather was,” said 
Litsle, “the temple of Diana, built 
before the Christian era, perhaps 
while Sertorius yet lorded it in 
the Peninsula, and made Evora his 
headquarters. The architect,” con- 
tinued he, looking at it with the 
eye of a connoisseur, “was doubt- 
less a Greek. Time and the mu- 
tilations and additions of the Moor 
have not effaced all the beauty of 
this structure, planned by the genius 
and reared by the hands of men 
who lived nineteen centuries ago. 
The rubble work and plaster wall 
that fills the space between those 
columns, so requisite in their pro- 
portions—the pinacles which crown 
the structure in place of the en- 
tablature which has been destroyed, 
are the work of the Moors, who 
strove in vain to unite in harmony 
their own style of building with 
that of their Roman predecessors. 
Enough remains to show the chaste, 
beautiful and permanent character 
of the edifices of that classic age.” 

After gazing long with deep in- 
terest on this monument of the 
palmy days and wide-spread sway 
of the Roman, Lady Mabel said, 
“Let us see if there be not still left 
within the building some remains 
of a piece with so noble an exte- 
rior.” 

“Unhappily,” answered L’Isle, 
“all is changed there. Moreover, 
though the sacrifices are continued, 
they are no longer conducted with 
the decorum of the heathen rites, 
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The temple of the chaste goddess 
is now the public shambles of the 
city, defiled throughout by brutal 
butchers with the blood and offals 
of the slaughtered herd.” 

“It is possible!’ Lady Mabel ex- 
claimed. “Have these people sunk 
so low? Is solittle taste, learning, 
and reverence for high art left 
among them, that they can find no 
better use for this rare memorial of 
the past.” 

“No people have proved them- 
selves so destitute of taste, and of 
reverence for antiquity as the Por- 
tuguese,” replied L’Isle. “They 
seem to have found it a pleasure, or 
deemed it a duty, to erase the foot- 
prints of ancient art. Monuments 
of all kinds, beautiful and rare, and 
but lightly touched by the hand of 
time, have been ruthlessly destroy- 
ed here. To give you a single in- 
stance: A gentleman of the family 
of the Mascarenhas, who had 
travelled in Italy and acquired 
a taste for the arts, collected 
from different parts about the town 
of Mertola twelve ancient statues, 
with a view to place them on ped- 
estals in his country house. But 
he dying before completing his 
intention, these admirable produc- 
tions of Roman art, the venerable 
representations of heroes and sages, 
were hurled into a lime kiln to 
make cement for the chapel of St. 
John. And such acts of Vandalism 
have been perpetrated throughout 
Portugal.” 

“The barbarians!” exelaimed 
Lady Mabel. “The ignorance they 
condemn themselves to, is scarce 
punishment enough for the of- 
fence.” 

“Tt is difficult to say how much 
they have destroyed,” continued 
L’Isle. “ But besides the voice of 
history, proofs enough remain that 
Evora was, in the days of Sertorius, 
of Cesar, and in after-times, a fa- 
vourite spot with the Romans, This 
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temple before us, mutilated as it is, 
and the aqueduct though repaired 
in modern times, are still Roman ; 
and no ancient monument in Italy 
is in better preservation than the 
beautiful little castellam which 
crowns its termination. Even 
where Roman buildings have been 
destroyed we still see around us the 
stones with ancient and classic in- 
scriptions built into new walls. The 
plough, too, of the husbandman 
still at times turns up the coins of 
Sertorius, bearing a profile showing 
the wound he had received in his 
eye, while the reverse represents his 
favourite hind leaning against a 
tree.” 

“How completely do these things 
earry us back to ancient times, and 
make even Plutarch’s novels seem 
verities of real life,” said Lady Mabel. 
“These same Romans, whom we 
read of and wonder at, have indeed 
left behind them, wherever they 
came, foot-prints indellibly stamped 
on the face of the country.” 

“They did more,” said L’Isle; 
“wherever civilization extends, they 
still set their marks upon the minds 
of men.” 

“ How barbarous seem the Moor- 
ish buildings, which we still see 
here and at Elvas,” said Lady Ma- 
bel, “ compared with these monu- 
ments of yet earlier day.” 

“The Moors had a style of their 
own,” said L’Isle. ‘“ Indifferent to 
exterval decoration, they reserved 
all their ingenuity for the interior 
of their edifices. Stimulated by a 
sensuous religion and a luxurious 
climate, they there lavished what- 
ever was calculated to delight the 
senses, and accord with a sedentary 
and voluptuous life. They sought 
a ‘shady privacy amidst sparkling 
fountains, artificial breezes, and 
sweet smelling plants; amidst bril- 
liant colours and a profusion of 
ornaments, seen by a light sobered 
from the glare of a southern sun. 
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Numberless were the luxurious pal- 
aces the Moors reared in Portugal 
and Spain. The Alhambra yet 
stands a model of their excellence 
in the arts; although many of its 
glories have departed, its walls have 
become desolate, and many of them 
fallen into ruin, though its gardens 
have been destroyed, and its fount- 
ains ceased to play. Charles V. 
commenced a palace within the 
enclosure of the Alhambra, in rival- 
ry of what he found there. It 
stands but an arrogant intrusion, 
and is already in a state of dilapi- 
dation far beyond the work of the 
Arabs. In them the walls remain 
unaltered, except by injuries inflict- 
ed by the hand of man. The col- 
ours of the painting,in which there 
is no mixture of oil, preserve all 
their brightness—the beams and 
wood work of the ceilings show no 
signs of decay. The art of render- 
ing timber and paints durable, and 
of making porcelain mosaics, ara- 
besques, and other ornaments, began 
and ended in Western Europe with 
the Spanish Arabs. But perhaps 
the most curious achievement at- 
tributed to them is, that spiders, 
flies, and other insects, shunned 
their apartments at all seasons.” 

“What!” exclaimed Lady Ma- 
bel, “had they attained that per- 
fection in the art of building? 
Could they exorcise those hordes 
of little demons, lay a spell upon 
them and turn them out of doors? 
Had you told me this yesterday I 
would have been less impressed by 
it. But, after last night’s ordeal, [ 
venerate the Moor. AlmostI regret 
the expulsion of his cleanly super- 
stition, since it has carried with it 
into exile so rare an art.” 

Mrs. Shortridge, too, seemed fully 
to appreciate the value of the lost 
art, and said, “these Moors must 
indeed have been a very comforta- 
ble people.” 

“ And they crowned their com- 
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fort in this world,” said L’Isle, “ by 
inventing an equally comfortable 
system for the next.” 

" “Ts it not strange,” said Lady 
Mabel, gazing on the building be- 
fore them, “that the production of 
two races, each se skillful, should 
be so utterly incompatible. Classic 
and Saracenic art, both beautiful, 
united, make a monster.” 

“Not so strange,” L’Isle an- 
swered, “as the simplicity of the 
Mohammedan faith, amidst all that 
is fantastic in arts and letters—a 
grotesque architecture, a wondrous 
alchemy, the extravagant in poetry 
and the supernatural in fiction ; or 
the purity of classic art, character- 
ized by simplicity and proportion, 
yet drawing its inspiration from a 
wild and copious mythology, made 
up of the sportive creations of fan- 
cy.” 

"6 They were a wonderful people, 
these Romans, as even this obscure 
corner of Europe can witness,” said 


Lady Mabel, her eye dwelling on 
the beautiful colonade, and tracing 
out the exquisite symmetry of the 
shafts, and the rich foliage of the 
Corinthian capitals. 


“Were these Romans Christ- 
jans?” asked Moodie, who had 
hitherto looked on in silence. 

“No,” she answered, “they wor- 
shipped many false gods.” 

“Then they were just like all 
the Romans I have known,” said 
he, drily, and turned his back on 
the temple. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Shortridge, 
“let us take Moodie’s hint, and 
look for something else worth see- 
ing.” 

As they continued their walk, 
LIsle remarked, “we have been 
gazing upon the mouldering re- 
mains of two phases of civilization, 
which were at their height, one, 
while our forefathers were yet hea- 
then and almost-savage, the other, 
while they were but emerging from 
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a rude barbarism. We should never 
forget that this peninsula was the 
high road which arts and letters 
travelled on their progress into 
Western Europe, and to our own 
land.” 


“We are much indebted to let- 
ters and the arts for the unanimity 
with which they came on to us; 
for certainly,” said Lady Mabel, 
looking round her, “little of either 
appears to have loitered behind. 
Every object around us makes the 
impression of a country and a peo- 
ple who have seen better days; and 
you cannot help wondering and 
fearing where this downward path 
may end.” 


“The history of humanity is not 
always the story of progress,” said 
L'Isle; “one nation may be like a 
young barbarian, his face turned 
towards civilization, gazing on it 
with dazzled but admiring eyes; 
another, a scowling, hoary outlaw, 
turning his back on human culture 
and social order.” 

“Your young barbarian,” said 
Lady Mabel, “makes the more 
pleasing picture of the two.” 

“ Are there your hoary outlaws?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Shortridge, as a 
party of beggars from the door of 
the Franciscan church hobbled to- 
wards them, and beset them for 
alms. 


“Oh, no!” said Lady Mabel, 
“they are angels in disguise, tempt- 
ing us to deeds of charity;” and 
with the devout air of a zealous 
daughter of the one true church, 
she distributed sundry small coin 
among them. “Come, Moodie,” 
she exclaimed, “I know your pock- 
et is never without a store of six- 
pences, those canny little dogs, that 
often do the work of shillings. Seize 
the occasion of doing good works, 
of appropriating to yourself a mer- 
itorious charity ; for charity covers 
a multitude of sins. Lay up some 
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treasure in heaven without loss of 
time.” 

The beggars, on this hint, sur- 
rounded Moodie; but he repudiat- 
ing such perversion of scripture 
doctrine, shook them off with little 
ceremony. And the beggars’ in- 
stinct saw in his hard, indignant 
face no hope of alms. 

“If you will give nothing, at 
least buy something,” said Lady 
Mabel; “that fellow bawling at 
you pelas almas, is offering snuff 
for sale, and the love of snuff, at 
least, is common ground, to Scot 
and Portuguese.” 

Thus urged, Moodie paid liber- 
ally for a package, and was putting 
it in his pocket, when Lady Mabel 
exclaimed, “you do not know, 
Moodie, what a charitable and 
Christian deed you have done, 
Everything is done in Portugal pelo 
amor de Deos e pelasalmas. That 
fellow is employed by the priests 
to sell snuff pelas almas, and all 


the profits of the trade go to release 
souls from purgatory.” 


“Purgatory !” exclaimed Moodie, 


“T will not be tricked into counte- 
nancing that Popish abomination,” 
and he hurled the package back to 
the man, who gladly picked it up, 
and turned to seek a second purcha- 
ser. 
As they walked on towards the 
church of the Franciscans, Mrs. 
Shortridge said, “ you need not fear 
a scarcity of objects of charity, La- 
dy Mabel, for poverty seems rife in 
Evora.” 

“Yet from the number of church- 
es and monasteries, there must be 
much wealth,” Lady Mabel an- 
swered. “Probably, most of the 
property is in their possession, and 
we may expect to see in their 
shrines and altars a gorgeous dis- 
play of their riches.” 

“You will be disappointed in 
that,” said L’Isle. “Evora has 
passed too lately through the hands 
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of the French, too systematic a peo- 
ple to do things by halves, Their 
emperor is more systematic still, 
On taking possession of Portugal, 
his first edict from Milan imposed 
a war contribution on the country 
of one hundred million of francs, as 
a ransom for private property of 
every kind. This being somewhat 
more than all the money in the 
country, allowed a sufficiently wide 
margin for spoliation, without ma- 
king private property a whit the 
safer for it; the imperial coffers ab- 
sorbed this public contribution, 
leaving the French officers and sol- 
diers to fill their pockets and make 
their fortunes as they could.” 

“But what was there left to fill 
their pockets with,” Lady Mabel 
asked. 

“There must have been a plenty 
left,” said Mrs. Shortridge. “One 
does not know the wealth of a 
country till you plunder it. Even 
some of our fellows, though they 
came as friends, still continue occa- 
sionally to pocket a useful thing. 
The officers cannot put a stop to 
it altogether, do what they may.” 

“ But, with some exceptions,” 
said L’Isle, “each French general 
levied contributions on his own ac- 
count. Some idea of the amount 
may be formed from the fact, that 
at the Convention of Cintra, Junot, 
who had probably not brought 
baggage enough into Portugal to 
load five mules, demanded five 
ships for the conveyance of his 
private property. Yet Soult’s ac- 
cumulations in Andalusia are said 
to exceed Junot’s. Whatever may 
be the result of the war, many a 
French officer will have made his 
fortune here. But Evora has been 
particularly unlucky. It not only 
bore its full share of the first bur- 
den imposed on the country, but 
the year after, when the Portu- 
guese, rising too late in armed re- 
sistance, lost a battle before the 
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town, the French, entering with 
the fugitives, massacred nearly a 
thousand persons, many of them 
women and children, including 
some forty priests, a class they 
made the especial objects of their 
vengeance; and they plundered the 
town so thoroughly that the very 
cracks in the walls did not escape 
their search. The best excuse that 
can be made for their plunderings 
is, that in the confusion of their 
own revolution they so completely 
lost the idea of property, that 
though they have recovered the 
thing, they have not yet remastered 
the idea of it.” 

A number of friars now coming 
out of the church, attracted Mrs. 
Shortridge’s attention, But Lady 
Mabel had an English woman’s ear 
for French attrocities, and contin- 
ued the conversation. 

“T can understand that a needy 
and ignorant soldiery may perpe- 
trate such robberies amidst scenes of 
violence, and under the temptations 
of want; but we expect better 
things from the men who lead 
them.” 

“ That supposes these men to be 
of a different class, with different 
education and habits from the com- 
mon soldier. The revolution and 
conscription has levelled all those 
distinctions. Many a youth of good 
birth and education is made to 
bear his musket in the ranks, and 
does not elevate his comrades to 
his standard, but is soon degraded 
to the level of their sentiments and 
habits. Many a French general, 
for instance Junot, has been raised 
from the ranks, Military merit 
or accident has elevated them to 
command without a correspond- 
ing elevation of sentiment or prin- 
ciples. It is not easy to make a 
gentleman in one generation.— 
Somebody says it takes three.” 

“What a moderate man that 
somebody was,” said Lady Mabel ; 
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“I thought that the gentry of a 
country were like its timber, the 
slow growth of centuries, and that 
the beginning of nobility must be 
lost in the dark ages, unless you 
can find some *great statesman, 
warrior, or freebooter of later date 
to start from.” 

“ But,” said L’Isle, laughing, “we 
find men whose pedigree fulfills 
your requisitions, who are not gen- 
tlemen in their own persons. The 
son of a gentleman is too often one 
only in name.” 

“T think,” said Lady Mabel, re- 
flecting, “I have myself met with 
more than one gentleman rogue.” 

“That is impossible,” said L’Isle, 
“for a gentleman is a superstruc- 
ture which can be built on only 
one foundation—an honest man.” 

“We had better stop defining 
the gentleman,” said Lady Mabel, 
“lest between us we narrow down 
the class, until there are not enough 
left to officer a regiment, or for any 
other useful purpose.” 

“This seems to be a fine old 
building,” said Mrs. Shortridge, 
peeping into the church, “and it 
will be a convenient time to look 
at it, for it seems quite empty.” 

“Tt is not much worth seeing,” 
said L’Isle, “but there is something 
beyond it which I would like to 
show you.” 

They walked into it; but Moodie 
at first hung back, and hesitated to 
enter this idolatrous temple, until 
luckily remembering the prophet’s 
permission to Naaman the Syrian, 
to accompany his master to the 
house of Rimmon, he swallowed his 
scruples and followed Lady Mabel. 

Passing through the church they 
came to an archway, over which 
was inscribed : 


Nos os ossos que aqut estamos 
Pelos vossos esperamos. 


Passing through it, they found 
themselves in a huge vault, its 
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arched ceiling supported by large 
square piers, which, with the walls, 
were covered with human skulls, 
set in a hard cement. By the 
dim light they saw on all sides 
thousands of ghastly human heads, 
grinning at them in death; the only 
signs of life being a few crouching 
devotees, prostrate before an illumi- 
nated shrine at the extremity of 
this Golgotha. 

Both ladies paused, awe-stricken. 
Lady Mabel turned pale, and Mrs. 
Shortridge, after gazing round her 
for a moment, uttered a little shriek 
and covered her face with her 
hands. To face these objects was 
painful enough, but to have them 
grinning on her, as in mockery be- 
hind her back, was more than she 
could stand. So seizing old Moodie 
by the arm, he being beside her, 
sherushed out of this charnel house, 
and impatiently calted to the others 
to join her in the church. 

With an effort Lady Mabel sti- 
fled her contagious terror, and ad- 
vancing further into the gloomy 
repository, inspected it on all sides, 
There was little room left on the 
walls for more memorials of mor- 
tality. Having in silence sated her 
curiosity and her sense of the hor- 
rible, feeling all the while a strange 
reluctance to break the deathlike 
stillness of the place by uttering a 
word, she at length rejoined Mrs. 
Shortridge. After taking another 
look into this apartment of death, 
her eye rested on the inscription 
over thearch. L Isle translated it : 


Our bones, which here are resting 
Are expecting yours. 


“God forbid that mine should 
find so gloomy a resting place,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Shortridge, with a 
shudder. 

“Tt is a weakness,” said Lady 
Mabel, “yet we must shrink from 
this promiscuous mingling of our 
ashes, and are even choice in the 
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selection of our last resting place. 
We hope even in death to rejoin 
our kindred dust in the ancestral 
vault, or at least to repose under 
some sunny spot, in the churchyard 
hallowed to us in life. Is not this 
your feeling ?” she said, appealing 
to L’Isle. 

L'Isle looked grave. “It is a 
natural feeling clinging to our mor- 
tal nature, and doubtless has its 
use. But I must not indulge it. 
The soldier is even less at liberty 
than other men to choose his own 
grave, The fosse of a beleaguered 
fortress, a shallow trench in a well- 
fought field, the ravine of a disputed 
mountain pass, the strand of some 
river to be crossed in the face of the 
enemy, all these have furnished, and 
will furnish graves for those who 
fall, and have the luck to find bur- 
ial—the wolf and the vulture pro- 
vide for the rest. We have a wide 
grave-yard,” he added, more cheer- 
fully, “ stretching from hence to the 
Pyrenees, and, perchance, beyond 
them. It embraces many a lovely 
and romantic spot, only the choice 
of the last resting place is not left 
to ourselves.” 

Lady Mabel shuddered at this 
gloomy picture and his foreboding 
tone. She knew how many of her 
countrymen had fallen, and must 
fall in this bloody war. Yet, some 
how or other, she had always 
thought of L’Isle as one who was 
to live, and not to die prematurely, 
cut off in youth, health, the pride 
of manhood, his hopes, powers, as- 
pirations just in their bloom. She 
looked at him with deep, painful 
interest, as if she would read his 
fortune in his face. What special 
safeguard protected him? The 
next moment her conscience pricked 
her, when her father’s image rose 
before her, grown grey in service 
and scarred with wounds, yet no 
safer by all his dangers past than 
the last recruit, and she walked 
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slowly forth from the Franciscan 
church with sadder, and more sol- 
emn impressions of the reality and 
imminence of death, than couid be 
generated by all that vast array of 
grinning skulls. 

It was growing late, and they 
turned toward the estelagem. As 
they strolled on, L’Isle, in the same 
train of thought which had _ last 
occupied them, said, “ war is essen- 
tially a greedy thing, a great and 
speedy consumer of what has been 
slowly produced in peace. We hear 
of veteran armies, but an army of 
veterans does not, perhaps, never 
existed. We collect materials and 
munitions of war, expecting to ex- 
pend them in military operations ; 
but we are not aware, until we have 
tried it, how close a parallel there 
is between the fates of the inani- 
mate and the living constituents 
that furnish forth an army for the 
field. It is not the sword chiefly 
that kills; the hospital swallows 
more than the battle-field. After 
a few campaigns, what has been 
falsely called the skeleton, but is,in 
truth, the soul of an army, the rem- 
nant of experienced officers and 
tried soldiers only remains, and 
new flesh, blood and bones must be 
provided for this soul, in the shape 
of new levies. When we see an 
old soldier glorying in his score of 
campaigns, we should call to mind 
the score of youths prematurely 
covered by the sod.” 

“ Few then,” said Lady Mabel, 
“can enjoy Gonsalvo of Cordova’s 
fortune. On retiring to a monas- 
tery, he avowed, that every soldier 
needed for repentance an interval 
of some years between his life and 
his death.” 

“The great captain’s conscience 
must have pricked him,” said L’Isle, 
“when he made that speech. An 
unjust war, or a war unjustly waged, 
lay heavy on him. A soldier knows 
the likelihood of his dying in his 
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vocation. If he thinks it criminal, 
let him abandon it. Up to this 


day my conscience has not troubled 
me on that score. War, always 
an evil, is often a necessity, and I 
wonder whether; after «an hundred 
years of peace, we would not find 
nations worse and more worthless 
than they now are.” 


Mrs. Shortridge now called their 
attention to the number of storks 
in the air. The sun had set, and 
these grave birds were seeking their 
roosts; every tower of church and 
monastery affording a domicil to 
some feathered family, with the 
full sanction of the biped denizens 
below. 


“Thesocial position of these long 
legged gentry all over the penin- 
sula,” said L’Isle, “is one of the 
characteristics of the country. It 
is astonishing what an amount of 
respect, and an immunity from 
harm they enjoy. I amafraid they 
would fare worse at the hands of 
the more brutal part of our Eng- 
lish populace. They are useful, too; 
but are more indebted for their 
safety, and the respect shown them 
here, to the clerical gravity of their 
demeanour.” 

They had now reached their 
lodgings, and were soon after joined 
by the commissary, who came in 
rubbing his hands, and exclaiming, 
“capital bargains to be made here! 
Corn plenty, and bullocks that 
would make a figure in Smithfield. 
Some farmers have not threshed 
last year’s crop. A curious coun- 
try this; one province starving, 
and plenty in the next. It is all 
owing to the want of roads. But, 
luckily, Elvas is not far off.” 

“Yet the Romans,” L’Isle re- 
marked, “had once netted over 
the whole peninsula with roads.” 

“When they went away,” said 
the commissary, “the first thing 
the people of the country did, I 
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suppose, was to let them go to ruin 

in true Portuguese fashion.” 
Shortridge now said that he must 

spend some days in the neighbour- 
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to, Lady Mabel suggested that they 
should find their way back by a 
different route, and, on consulting 
the muleteer, they found that it 








hood of Evora, and that the party 
would have to return to Elvas 
without him. This being agreed 


could bedone without much length- 
ening their journey. 


(To be Continued.) 





Now, what advantage is there for usin hearinga man saythat he has shaken 
off the yoke, that he does not believe there is a God who watches over his actions, 
that he considers himself sole master of his conduct, and feels bound to render an 
account to none but himself? 

Does he suppose that he has given us occasion to place confidence in him, and 
toexpect from him consolation, friendly advice, afd assistance in all the needs 
of life? 

Does he thiuk we are pleased when he says that he doubts if our souls are 
anything more than alittle wind and smoke; and says this, moreover, gaily and 
contentedly? Is this a thing to be said gaily? And is it not rather a thing to be 
uttered sadly, as the most mournful thing in the world ?—Pascal. 


Serene nights are called the music of the heavens ; for the clamorous noises of 
the day are stilled, and in the peace which covers all things, the eyes are refreshed 
by the sight of that admirable harmony, and a mysterious influence enters into the 
heart, tranquilizing and purifying its every emotion.—Lwis de Leon. 


It is from pride, rather than from defect of intelligence, that men obstinately 
refuse to recognize the most generally received opinions; they find the first seats 
engaged, and they will not put up with the last—La Rochefoucauld. 
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YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 


Another year! a short one, if it flow 
Like that just past; 

And I shall stand—if years can make me so— 
A man at last. 


Yet, while the hours permit me, I would pause 
And contemplate 

The lot whereto unalterable laws 
Have bound my fate. 


Yet, from the starry regions of my youth, 
The empyreal height, 

Where dreams are happiness, and feeling truth, 
And life delight— 


From that ethereal and serene abode, 
My soul would gaze 

Downwards upon the wide and winding road, 
Where manhood plays; 


Plays with the baubles and the gauds of earth— 
Wealth, power and fame— 

Nor knows that in the twelve-month after birth, 
He did the same. 


Where the descent begins, athousand rocks, 
Obstruct the way, 

Around whose ragged sides, with awful shocks, 
Storms how] for aye. 


But farther down a gay and glorious green 
Dazzles the sight, 

And noble forms are moving o’er the scene, 
Like things of light. 


Towers, temples, domes of perfect symmetry, 
Rise broad and high, 

With pinacles among the clouds.—Ah, me! 
Noue touch the sky. 


None pierce the pure and lofty atmosphere 
Which I breathe now— 

And the strong spirits that inhabit there, 
Live—God sees how. 


Sick of the very treasure which they heap ; 
Their down-cast eyes 

Sealed ever in a heaven-forgetting sleep 
Whose dreams are lies. 
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And so,a motley, unattractive throng, 
They toil and plod, 

Dead to the holy ecstacies of song, 
To love and God. 


Dear God! if that I may not keep through life 
My trust, my truth, 

And that I must, in yonder endless strife, 
Lose faith with youth— 


If the same toil which indurates the hand 
Must steel the heart, 

Till, inthe wonders of the Ideal Land 
It have no part— 


Oh! take me hence! I would no longer stay 
Beueath the sky ; 

Give me to chant one pure and deathless lay 
And let me die! 


LINES. 


I gaze into those quiet eyes, 


But see no passion there— 
They wear the hue of winter skies, 
As still and coldly clear. 
It may be they are beauteous books, 
With noble meanings fraught— 
But I prefer a few sweet looks 
To worlds on worlds of thought. 


I know no sounds that fitly mate 
The music of thy lips— 

But then it carries so much weight 
The music always trips. 

I grant that every phrase you speak 
Is rich with wondrous lore, 

But like your sister’s blushing cheek 
And tender silence more. 


And wraptin dreams of high desire, 
And dead to common things, 

You seem just fitted to inspire 
A poet’s visionings ; 

But while your spirit seems unriven 
By one sweet earthly care, 

You seem so very ripe for heaven, 
I wish that you were there. 
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THE LAST FAIRY, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES SANDEAU. 


CHAPTER I. 


I was sixteen when she first ap- 
peared to me. It was on a beauti- 
ful evening in the month of May. 
I had gone out alone from the 
city—wandering about the fields, 
musing and anxious, without know- 
ing why. 

I saw the sun set in a sea of pur- 
ple and gold; the shadows came 
down from the hills, the stars light- 
ed up, one by one, in the blue heav- 
ens. The tree-frogs sung from the 
margin of the ponds—the trills of 
the nightingale broke out at long 
intervals. I heard the foliage trem- 
ble, and the tall grass bend beneath 
the breeze, with a sweet, sad mur- 
mur. 

The moon, which had risen red 
from the horizon, slept now, white 
and radiant, upona bank of mother- 
of-pearl clouds, whence her rays 
fell in silver floods upon the should- 
ers of the night. The warm air 
was heavy with enervating per- 
fumes; and [I listened to the little 
cries of the birds nestling in the 
hedges. 

My very soul was opening to all 
these sounds, to all these scents, 
when I perceived a troup of young 
girls, returning to the city; their 
hands were clasped together, and 
they were singing in chorus of 
Spring and love. Their fresh voices 
told upon the silence like the dis- 
tant fall of a mountain caseade. I 
hid behind the hawthorns, and saw 
them float past. I distinguished by 
the star-light, their blonde and their 
brown heads; I heard the rustling 
of their skirts—their presence ine- 


briated me more than the sweet 
perfumes of the night. 

When they disappeared, I seated 
myself on the turf, and buried my 
head in my hands. 

What I felt, I cannot describe. 
My heart was oppressed and ready 
to burst. I wept, and my tears 
were not painful. 

How long did I remain thus? 
When I arose, I saw, a few steps 
in front of me, a celestial creature, 
who smilingly looked at me. A 
tunic, whiter than lilies, enwrapped 
her graceful form, and only half 
concealed two little bare feet, that 
scarcely rested upon the earth. Her 
golden hair unconfined, swept her 
neck; her cheeks had the fresh- 
ness and brilliancy of the flowers 
which crowned her head; amidst 
the rosy alabaster of her face, her 
eyes shone like violets, opening 
above the snow at the first kisses of 
April. Her arms were bare; one 
hand reposed upon her bosom, the 
other seemed to invite my ap- 
proach. 

I was motionless, gazing at her. 
Certainly she came from heaven ; 
for her beauty had nothing terres- 
trial aboutit; and aluminous cloud 
played around her. 

“ Who art thou?” I cried, at last. 

“Friend,” she replied, with a voice 
sweeter than the night breeze, “I 
am the fairy that the king of the 
genii sent to sleep in thy breast at 
the hour of thy birth: this morn- 
ing I was still slumbering, I awoke 
at the first stirring of thy heart. 
My life is thy life. Iam thy sister, 
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and I will be thy companion until 
the day when, like a faded flower 
from its stem, I shall be severed 
from thee—forced to abandon thee 
on that journey, of which we shall 
have made the first half together. 
The day is not far distant, friend. 
The rose which lives but for a 
morning is the image of my desti- 
ny. To love me—do not wait till 
thou hast lost me; for neither tears 
nor regrets will bring me back when 
I no longer exist. Hasten! My 
hand bears neither magic branch 
nor enchanted wand, and I have no 
jewels but the flowers braided in my 
hair; nevertheless, I will gift thee 
with more treasures than ever 
benevolent and prodigal fairy lav- 
ished upon royal cradle. I will 
place upon thy brow a crown that 
kings would ransom with their 
own; I will give thee a troop of 
servitors rarely seen in courts and 
palaces. Invisible and present, I 
shall follow thee everywhere, every- 
where thou shalt feel my fostering 
influence. I shall embellish the 
paths thy footsteps tread—I shall 
give my soul to a!l nature that it 
may smile upon thee each morn- 
ing at thy awakening. Ah! we 
shall see pleasant days! 

But, these gifts I bring thee, 
child, learn to know them; catch 
them ere they escape ; touch them 
without withering them; enjoy 
them without abusing them ; re- 
serve some of them for that last 
half of thy journey which thou 
must make without my aid. Friend, 
Ihave warned thee, my life is short; 
but the duration of its frail and 
precious existence depends on thee. 

I am like those wondrous plants, 
which must be guarded from sun 
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and rain. My feet are delicate, do 
not weary them, following thee. 
The tissue of my cheek is more 
tender than the petal of the rose— 
do not tarnish it by exposure to 
fiery ardours. 

Watch, above all, that no re- 
morse poison the regrets, any way 
too bitter, that my loss will leave 
thee; let my memory be sweet, 
that I may still gladden thy heart 
with soft recollections, long after I 
have ceased to illuminate and to 
charm thy life!” 

At these words, she bent towards 
me her angelic head, and I felt her 
lips, more fragrant than the dewy 
blossoms which grow upon the 
edges of a fountain, pressed to my 
brow. I opened my arms to clasp 
her, but the fair apparition had 
vanished like a dream. 

Was it not,in fact, a dream ? 
I continued to wander through the 
meadows; sometimes running like a 
madman, sometimes moistening the 
grass with my tears, as I lay weep- 
ing upon it. I talked to the stars, 
the flowers, the trees, the hedges, 
I laughed, I wept. 

When the dawn brightened the 
horizon, it seemed to me that I as- 
sisted for the first time at awaken- 
ing of all creation. 

My heart swelled, I breathed 
proudly ; I thought for an instant 
that my soul was about to detach 
itself from my body, to mingle 
lightly and freely with the soft va- 
pours that the rising sun expelled 
from the hills. 

From the mountain-height to 
which I now climbed, I surveyed 
the landscape with a conquering 
gaze; the earth was created for me, 
and I was master of the world. 
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CHAPTER Il, 


I was not thirty when she next 
appeared to me. It was on asom- 
bre evening in the month of Octo- 
ber. I had gone out alone from 
the city, wandering about the fields, 
sad, and depressed without knowing 
why. 

I had long been thus, and, with- 
out liking it, [sought solitude. The 
heavens were grey and overcast ; 
an icy wind rustled mournfully 
among the last dying leaves of the 
trees. The hedges had nothing 
but their berries to deck them. 

A dog howling dismally from a 
distant farm, and a faint thread of 
bluish smoke rising faintly above 
the branches, were the sole indica- 
tions of life in the midst of this 
desolate scenery. However, a few 
frightened birds fluttered here and 
there, some crows were flying along 
the plain, and a number of storks 
slowly flitted past in the dingy eve- 
ning light. 

I went along, mingling my soul 
with the mourning of nature. It 
was many months since I had, like 
her, been given up to that melan- 
choly which accompanies the last 
days of Summer. Seated at the foot 
of a rugged and bare thicket, I saw 
passing near me, two old women, 
who slowly and painfully bent be- 
neath the burden of some thorny 
faggots, that they were carrying to 
their cottage—their winter provis- 
ion. 

Strange recollection! Curious 
conjunction! From this very spot, 
at this very hour, long since, I bad 
seen,on an evening in May, a troop 
of young girls, who, with hands 
clasped together, sang in chorus as 
they wended their way to their 
homes. I was sixteen then, and 
the thicket was in bloom. 

I hid my face in my hands, and 
going over in my mind all that 


had passed between that evening of 
May and this evening of October, I 
was lost in a deep, dejected revery. 

When I arose, I saw, a few steps 
in front of me, a pale figure, who 
looked sadly at me. She was so, 
so changed, that I scarcely recog- 
nized her. The luminous cloud no 
longer surrounded her. A tunic, 
torn and wretched, left her beauti- 
ful, bruised bosom uncovered. Her 
feet were bleeding, her arms hung 
motionless at her wasted sides. The 
azure of her eyes had lost their 
brightness; tears had furrowed her 
livid cheeks. The unfortunate crea- 
ture, like a withered lily on a bro- 
ken stem, seemed bending to the 
earth. 


“ What would’st thou with me?” 
IT asked. 


“ Friend, the hour has come when 
we must part; before leaving you 
forever, I wished to bid you an 
eternal farewell.” Her voice was 
softly plaintive, and more sad than 
the wintry wind, 


“ Away! away!” Teried. “Ly- 
ing fairy, what hast thou done for 
me? Where are they, those gifts 
that thou did’st promise? I have 
vainly sought them in my path. 
Where are the treasures that thou 
would’st lavish? I have found but 
poverty. Where is the diadem that 
was to adorn my brow? My head 
has had no crown but one of 
thorns. Where is the brilliant cir- 
cle of courtiers that should sur- 
round me; of servitors that should 
minister to me? I have had no 
escort but despair and solitude. 
Thou speakest of leaving me for- 
ever—but if thou bee’st not the Ge- 
nius of Sorrow, what intercourse 
have we everhad? Yes, it is true, 
thou hast followed me every where— 
everywhere I have suffered thy in- 
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fluence; away, accursed one, thou 
art the Spirit of Evil!” 

“T am neither the Spirit of Evil, 
nor the Genius of Sorrow,” she re- 
plied, mournfully; “but it is the 
fate of men never to know me un- 
til they have lost me,—never to 
know the value of my benefits, until 
they can no longer enjoy them, 
Friend, thou art ungrateful, like 
thy brothers. Thou accusest me, 
and I pity thee. Presently thou 
wilt know me, and then, thou 
would’st, at the price of many fu- 
ture years, buy back the power to 
see me for one day, such as I was 
when thou sawest me first. Thou 
askest, bitterly, where are the gifts 
I promised thee? I have kept all 
my promises; but thou, thou did’st 
disdain the treasures that I lav- 
ished. 

For diadem,I placed upon thy 
brow the freshness, the brightness, 
the serenity of a Spring morning. 
For escort, I gave thee love and 
faith, hope and illusion. Thy pov- 
erty I made so smiling and so 
beautiful, that the powerful and the 
rich would willingly have given 
thee in exchange, their palaces and 
their opulence. I peopled thy soli- 
tude with enchanting dreams. Thy 
tears, even, were so sweet, that thou 
would’st have deemed it a misfor- 
tunetoshed nomore. I awakened 
around thee sympathy and kind- 
ness; thy eyes met only friendly 
looks. and brotherly hands clasped 
thine; the heavens smiled upon 
thee, the earth blossomed beneath 
thy feet. In thy turn, answer: 
What hast thou done with these 
munificent gifts? What hast thou 
kept? What remains to thee? If 
then thou hast squandered my 
treasures, is it I you blame? If 
thou could’st enjoy nothing, is it I 
you accuse ?” 

At these words, a tardy light 
burst upon me. I felt a veil 
wrenched from my eyes; I saw 
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clearly, and my heart was numbed 
with terror, 

" Remain, remain, do not leave 

” [ implored. “Restore to me 
o~_ gifts that I disregarded. Re- 
store to me love and illusion— 
faith and hope. Let me love for 
one day, let me believe for one 
hour, and, whoever thou art, I will 
bless thee ’ere I die.” 

“Alas! alas! it is I who am dy- 
ing. Dost thou not see it? Look 
at me; havel not suffered? Iam 
but the shadow of myself. A burn- 
ing breath has long since dried up 
my blood, and sapped the springs 
of life in my breast. My heart is 
withered ; touch my hands—have 
they not the icy damp of death ? 

However, had’st thou willed it, I 
had many years yet to live. It is 
thou, cruel one, who destroyed me 
before my time! Vainly I asked 
formerey. On! On! wasthecry— 
and onl went. I went—worn-out, 
panting, weary, tearing my white 
robe on the thorns by the way-side, 
parching my brow beneath the 
burning sun. Thou didst not give 
me time to fasten again the knot of 
my scarf, to lift up the scattered 
blossoms of my fading garland. 
Vainly, when we reached some per- 
fumed nook of earth, some myste- 
rious oasis, I pleaded, ‘Here is 
happiness! friend, stay here, rest 
here.” Vainly! On thou wentest 
in thy desperate march, dragging 
me without pity over those arid 
sands. Dids’t thou spare me one 
outrage? Dids’t thou protect me 
from one storm? How many times 
did I pause, overcome, discouraged, 
determined to abandon thee! But, 
Ungrateful! I loved thee still; and 
when, astonished to find me no 
longer at thy side, thou would’st 
turn to recall me with voice or ges- 
ture, I flew to rejoin thee. 

Now it is over: friend, I can no 
more. ulse fails, my eyes are 
dim, my ‘Tabs tremble. Open thy 
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arms, fold me close to thee; in thy 
heart I was born, on thy heart I 
wish to die.” 

“Thou shalt not die!” I ex- 
claimed, passionately; “strange 
creature, speak, who art thou?” 

“T am no longer,” she said, “and 


evil. 


The Last Fairy. 
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I was thy youth.” I tried to clasp 
her, but she had vanished ; where 
she had stood, a few faded flowers, 
fallen from her hair, alone were 
visible. I gathered them up, and 
on not one lingered the faintest 
perfume. 


We are hardly sensible of happiness in this world, excepting as a relief from 
We have no real and positive good. ; 


“ Happy the man who sees the light,” exclaims the blind man; but the man 


who sees, says nothing. 


‘“‘ Happy the one who enjoys health,” cries the sick man; but when he is well, 
he thinks no more of the blessing.— Nicole. 


The condition of man is, inconstancy, weariness, restlessness. 


He, who would 


like to know in full the vanity of man, has only to consider the causes and the 
effects oflove. The cause of it is a certain I ‘now not what ; and the eflects of it 


are frightful. 


This I[énow not what, so slight a thing that it cannot be recognized, shakes the 
earth, excites kings, armies, and the whole world. 


if the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, the whole faee of the earth would 


have been changed.—Pascal. 


Certain authors, speaking of their books, say my book, my commentary, my his- 


tory, etc. 
estates. 


They are like your small proprietors who are always talking of their 
They would speak more truly if they said, owr book, our commentary, our 


history, etc., since the greater part of their books belongs to others, and not to 


themselves.—Pasceal. 


It is remarkable that men desire to understand the principles of things, and 


attain to the knowledge of all. 


For it is plain that this design could only be 


formed by infinite presumption, or by infinite capacity.—Jbid. 
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THE NUMANCIA OF CERVANTES. 


The tragedy of Numancia is but 
little known to any but the students 
of Spanish literature, and perhaps 
not sufficiently regarded even by 
them. So completely has the fame 
of the Don Quixote overshadowed 
all the other writings of the author, 
that many persons are unacquaint- 
ed with the fact that Cervantes 
wrote plays and poems worthy of 
attention for their intrinsic merit, 
quite independently of the renown 
of the writer. 

Of all his plays, the Numancia 
may justly be regarded as the great- 
est. Foreigners, who have studied 


the dramatic literature of Spain, 
agree with most of the countrymen 
of Cervantes in their estimate of 
this noble tragedy. We say most of 


his countrymen, because the critics 
of the classical school, at the head 
of whom stands the learned Fernan- 
dez de Moratin, find fault with the 
disregard of the unities, and with 
the very plot of the piece; the de- 
struction of a whole city and its in- 
habitants presenting material, they 
say, for an epic poem, but by no 
means suitable to the stage. With 
regard to the unities, the English 
reader will side with Cervantes ra- 
ther than with the classical school 
of critics, between whom and the 
romanticists there is, and ever will 
be, irreconcilable warfare. It is 
not necessary to insist upon this 
point; there is a dramatic unity in 
the plays of the romantic school 
not to be submitted to the laws of 
the classical ; to deny this is equiv- 
alent to denying the existence of 
Russia or Prussia in the political 
system of Europe, because when 
that system was established, neither 
of those States was felt in the bal- 


ance. As to the second objection, 
the unfitness of the subject for the 
stage, it is sufficient to remark that 
the destruction of Numantia no- 
where appears on the scene; we 
are conscious that the destruction 
overhangs the doomed city; we see 
evidences of the fearful extremities 
to which the inhabitants are re- 
duced; but the actual sight of con- 
flict, the heaps of the famishing 
and the slain, are nowhere brought 
before our eyes; and we feel 
throughout the action that solem- 
nity in presence of a known but 
unseen catastrophe, which is in the 
very highest degree tragical. We 
cannot but think this latter objec- 
tion merely specious, and without 
foundation. The design of Cer- 
vantes in this tragedy is to com- 
memorate one of the most heroic 
events in the history of his coun- 
try; and the play must be studied 
with this purpose in view. 

The first scene of the first act in- 
troduces us to the Roman camp 
before Numantia. Scipio, who has 
just taken command of the army, 
declares his intention of restoring 
the severity of discipline; to the 
want of which he attributes the 
failures of the Roman attempts on 
the city: 

For steadfast !abour by firm will di- 
rected, 

Hews down the mountains to the level 
plain ; 

While furious strength, unguided by 
discretion, 

Fails often where the way lies plain 
and sure. 

Right well I see what first demands my 
care; 

To curb the madness of this mighty 
host, 

Unruly, reckless, given up to lusts, 

Forgetting fame, forgetting how to tri 
umph. 
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This must be changed and ancient rule 
enforced ; 

So shall I, with my soldiers well in hand, 

Sooner beat down the foe’s obdurate 
pride. 


Marius is then despatched to 
call the soldiers together to listen 
to the commands of the new gene- 
ral. During his absence, Jugurtha 
assures Scipio of the affection and 
respect entertained towards him by 
the soldiers, who will not hesitate 
to affront every danger urder his 
guidance. Scipio makes answer 
that such devotion is not possible 
while licentiousness reigns in the 
camp; that if disorders continue in 
an army, they are more dangerous 
than all the forces of an enemy. 
From the very beginning, Scipio 
maintains the lofty and severe tone 
of a Roman commander, acting up 
to the maxims he professes with 
an inflexible determination, even 
when the duty before him is one 
repugnant to his naturally humane 
character. 


Marius returns with the soldiers, 
and Scipio addresses them in a 
speech skilfully adapted to excite 
their shame, together with their 
hopes of reward, such as belongs to 
victorious armies: 


Soldiers, when I behold your haughty 
bearing, 

Your glittering well-tried arms and nod- 
ding crests, 

I recognize my Romans, strong and 
valiant; 

But these white hands, these sweetly 
scented locks, 

Speak rather me unwarlike, menial 
herd. 

My friends, your reckless and unruly 
life, 

Your scorn of every needful discipline, 

Has wrought our shame, raised up our 
fallen foes, 

And made the name of Roman seem 
less fearful. 

Witness the walls of this rebellious 
city. 

Firm-founded as a rock; deriding all 
The force of men, whose name alone is 
Roman. 

Is this well done? 
should tremble 


Is’t well all earth 
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And bow to Rome, save only where her 


eagles 

Cower, blinded by the gleam of Spanish 
steel ? 

You start, you blush! I see that shame 
is in you, » 

Stung by my words. 
and bitter, 

Tis but the bitter sorrow in me speaks ; 

For apes yy know, though difficult the 
task, 

If these soft manners and luxurious life 

Ye put not off, defeat and shame are 
ours, 

Man’s destiny is in his self-control 

And resolute will; not fortune rules, 
but he. 

Sloth lies supine, and blames his evil 
chance, 

While energy wins empire and renown. 


If keen they seem 


The soldiers look upon each 
other in confusion, and make signs 
to Marius to speak for them. Ma- 
rius entreats Scipio to be consider- 
ate towards his men and overlook 
their fault for the sake of the sor- 
row they feel, and the repentance 
which even now is taking posses- 
sion of them—visible in the chang- 
ing colour and agitated demeanour 
of the soldiers. They will obey, 
he says, and return to their duty ; 
for they are Romans, in whom val- 
our was never yet found wanting. 
As Marius ceases speaking, the sol- 
diers cry out together, attesting 
everything he has said, and Scipio, 
with apparent reluctance, pardons 
them their past ill conduct, on con- 
dition that they prove their sincere 
repentance by their valour against 
the enemy. 

Two ambassadors from the Nu- 
mantines are announced. On be- 
ing admitted to the presence of the 
Roman general, they set forth the 
conditions on which the Numan- 
tines are ready to make peace, and 
submit to the Roman power. These 
are: that the senate and people of 
Rome should leave them in free- 
dom to attend to their own govern- 
ment, without the interference of 
Roman officers; and that they 
should not be bound to obey the 
capricious orders of a Roman com- 
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mander, merely because he hap- 
pens to be near them. Scipio 
replies that they have thought of 
their duty too late to save them 
from punishment; that their obsti- 
nate rebellion of so many years’ 
duration demands some more sub- 
stantial retribution than the poor 
satisfaction of submission; that the 
dignity of his country requires their 
punishment. The ambassadors re- 
ply: 


Self-confidence brings with it countless 
ills, 

Long sorrows and remorse ; take heed, 
oh, Roman, 
For this thine arrogance nerves with 
ten-fold force 
These strong right hands. 
refusest that, 
Which in good faith we offer, lasting 
peace, 

Know that the gods behold our cause 
with favor; 

Before thy steed, with iron hoofs, shall 
trample 

Numantia’s streets, thy heart shall own 
how deadly 

The wrath of those who called them- 
selves thy friends 

Ere Rome and Romans taught them 
how to hate. 


Since thou 


Scipio remains unmoved, and the 
ambassadors take their leave. As 
they retire, Fabius, the brother of 
Scipio, calls out that they had never 
dared to speak so insolently, had 
uot the former sluggishness of the 
Romans emboldened them; but 
that retribution is at hand. Scipio 
checks his brother with a grave 
and manly rebuke: 


My brother, say no more! Vainglorious 
boasting 

Becomes not well the noble and the 
brave ; 

These threats are idle; let them rest 
unspoken, 

And in the battle prove thyself a man. 


In this scene we see the condi- 
tion of affairs almost at a glance; 
the difficulties in the Roman camp, 
and the commencement of those 
measures necessary to restore supe- 
riority to the arms of the invaders. 
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Scipio’s capacity for command is 
shown by the success of his ad- 
dress to the mutinous soldiers; an’ 
address partly adopted from the Ro- 
man historian, but most eloquently 
rendered and condensed by Cer- 
vantes. The desperate state of Nu- 
mantia is made plain by the em- 
bassy to Scipio; an embassy which 
does little honour to the Numan- 
tine spirit, according to Moratin. 
But we cannot see the ground for 
any such presumption ; the extrem- 
ity to which the people were re- 
duced the fact that a new com- 
mander had taken charge of the 
Roman army, and the conditions 
demanded by the enemy, all seem 
to justify the sending of the em- 
bassy, without leaving room for 
any reproach against the Numan- 
tine courage, already amply vindi- 
cated. 


In the second scene appear two 
ideal characters, representing Spain 


and the river Douro. Spain, a fig- 
ure crowned with towers and castles, 
the arms of the country, invokes 
the pity of Heaven in behalf of 
her children : 


Serene, o’erarching heaven, in whose 
bright smile 

My soil grows fruitful and rejoices ever, 

More blest than other lands; let this 
my woe, 

My deep and bitter woe, move thy com- 
passion ! 

Thou, who dost favour all the sorely 
stricken, 

Look down in mercy, and relieve my 
pain! 

Can it be just that I endure forever 

The stranger’s iron yoke? Nor one 
brief hour 

See freedom’s banners floating in the 
wind ? 

My soil down-trodden, and my children 
prostrate 

Save only where Numantia’s glittering 
sword 

Glances defiance from her unscaled 
wall. 

Yet now, even now, alas! I see the end, 

The mournful hour approach that bears 
her doom ; 

But though she perish, her renown shall 
live. 
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Douro, gracious river, rolling thy full 
00: 

Through the wide regions of my friendly 
soi, , 

So may thy waters flow with golden 

’ sands 

Like joyful Tagus; 
nymphs 

That haunt the forest and make green 
the field 

Delight in thy clear waters; hear my 
prayer! 

Let not my sorrows call on thee in vain! 

Rise with thy floods againstthe Roman 
camp, 

Whelming the tyrants in one mighty 
ruin! 


so the smiling 


The river-god rises at the prayer 
of Spain, and announces the decree 
of the Fates that Numantia shall 
fall, and that the day is at hand, 
not to be delayed by any supplica- 
tion, even of the gods. Numantia 
must perish, but there is a consola- 
tion reserved in the undying flame 
that shall brighten her memory. 
And yet more is promised in the 
future ages; the proud Romans 
shall be weakened, and their over- 
shadowing empire pass away. Then 
the children of Spain, mighty in the 
flush of their youth, shall go forth 
into the world, conquering all na- 
tions; Rome shall bow to the Span- 
ish power, and owe her very exist- 
ence to the forbearance of Spanish 
commanders. A monarch shall 
arise, under whose authority regions 
now unknown shall be embraced, 
and the power of Spain be most 
widely extended. 

The spirit of this last passage 
will remind the English reader of 
Cowper’s noble ode. The whole 
scene between the river Douro and 
the genius of Spain is full of lofty 
conceptions, expressed in the most 
eloquent language. 

The second act opens with a scene 
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in the Senate House of Numantia. 

The Senators are met to deliberate 

on the condition of affairs, and de- 

cide upon some speedy course of 
action. The prospect before them 

seems sufficiently desperate. Their 

numbers are diminished by famine 

and the sword; they are enclosed 

by the vastly superior force of the 

Romans, and their Spanish allies; 

and the choice seems to lie between 

unconditional surrender and the 

certain destruction by famine. One 

of the Senators proposes an assault 

upon the camp of the enemy; 
which if successful, would open a 

way for their escape; or, if defeat- 

ed, would at least give them an 

honourable death. 


There lies our only hope; through yon- 
der trench 

Or through the gate of death our life 
must pass. 

Though death is then most fearful, most 
appalling, 

When passionate hope clings closest 
unto life, 

Wan misery, when to live is but to suf- 


er, 

Looks forward gladly to the hour of 
death, 

Whose sweet repose becomes a thing 
most lovely 

Crowned with the beauty of a glorious 
end. 


The other Senators agree to this 
proposition as a final measure, but 
would first invite the Romans to 
decide the war by a combat be- 
tween champions chosen on both 
sides. This is agreed upon, and 
one of their number is chosen am- 
bassador to convey the challenge 
to the Romans; and the scene 
closes. 

In the next, two Numantine sol- 
diers, Morander and Leontius, ap- 
pear. Morander is hastening 





*Duero gentil, que con torcidas vueltas 
Humedeces gran parte de mi seno 
Ansi en tus aguas siempre veas envueltas 
Arenas de oro cual el Tajo ameno, 
Y ansi las ninfes fugitivas sueltas 
De que esta el verde prado y bosque lleno 
Vengan humildes a tus aguas claras, etc. 
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through the streets, when Leontius 
stops him to know the cause of his 
agitation. Morander replies wildly 
that he himself is ignorant what 
moves him, ignorant even whether 
he is moved. Leontius, somewhat 
severely, upbraids him for being so 
mastered by love and at such a 
time; for it is love, he asserts, 
which causes Morander’s agitation. 
Morander confesses it is so, and de- 
mands what cause of reproach can 
be found in the fact of loving. 
Leontius answers: 


Deep cause; if that thy love be uncon- 
trolled ; 

Unchecked by rules of reason as to 
whom, 

How, when and where thou lovest. Is 


it not 

Madness and folly, when a heart like 
thine 

In such an hour, at such a desperate 
pass, 

Dwells upon thoughts of love? Thy 
country falling, 

The hostile hosts encamped against her 
walls 


“i. 
Is this an hour for loving ? 


MORANDER. 


Thou art mad 

And hast no knowledge of a loving 
heart. 

Do cowards love? 
craven 

Through that deep feeling ? 
shunned my duty, 

Or shrunk from danger ? 
comrades watch 

Through the long night, do I desert my 
post ? 

Leontius, do me justice! 
knowest 

This love began when peace was inour 
borders ; 

Then I was loved; I am loved, and my 
heart 

True at the first, is trae unto the end. 


Or valiant souls turn 
Have I 


When my 


Well thou 


Leontius entreats his friend to 
forget his hasty words, and think 
how the sense of their country’s 
impending calamities had made him 
unjust but for a moment; that in 
his heart he never wronged him. 
He then tells him that a great pub- 
lic sacrifice is preparing before the 
temple of Jupiter, to appease the 
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angry gods. The friends turn their 
steps in that direction. 


In the next scene we see the 
priests preparing the sacrifice 
around the altar; the victim, aram, 
is bound and laid on the altar, and 
the attendants bring wine, incense 
and spices, and the sacrificial water; 
in the background appear the peo- 
ple. The priests speak with one 
another of the omens that have ap- 
peared to them during the day, all 
boding evil. The chief priests di- 
rects the attendants: 


Place ye the altar here, and bring the 
wine, 

The incense, and the water. 
aside— 

The place is holy—commune with your 
hearts, 

And ask forgiveness of each evil 

thought; 

First and most grateful offering to the 
gods 

Is the clean heart, the spirit purified. 


Stand 


The fire is lighted upon the altar, 
but burns feebly, though the spices 
are added to it; the wind turns the 
tongues of flame to the east, and a 
thick smoke almost conceals the 
light of the fire. The priests read 
these signs favourably, sprinkle the 
flames with wine, and address a 
prayer to the gods for the discom- 
fiture of the Romans. A meteor 
falls from heaven, and eagles appear 
in the sky pursuing other birds ; the 
priests turn pale, but sacrifice the 
victim, on whom they invoke the 
anger of the gods, turned away 
from Numantia. Suddenly an evil 
spirit rises from the ground, who 
overturns the altar, scattering the 
fire around, and vanishes. The 
priests, trembling, announce the 
wrath of the gods to the people, 
who retire lamenting. Morander 
and Leontius remain. Morander, 
who sees the inevitable ruin of all 
his hopes, ponders sadly on the 
scene just closed; Leontius cheers 
him by an appeal to his courage. 
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*Morander, the brave soldier trembles 


not 

Though auguries affright; his dauntless 
courage 

Compels his fortune, and these visions 


pale 
Pass by unheeded; in his strong right 
hand 


an 
He holds his star; his valouris his fate. 


In the third act Scipio congratu- 
lates himself, conversing with Ju- 
gurtha and Marius, on the means 
he has adopted for bringing the 
Numantines to subjection; that 
without any waste of blood, without 
fruitless attacks upon their defen- 
ces, he is wearing out their strength 
by the duration of the seige, con- 
trary to the desires of his younger 
officers, who forget that a victory is 
necessarily attended with the loss 
of many dear companions. While 
he is yet speaking, a parley is sound- 
ed from the walls of Numantia. 
His brother Fabius‘approaches, and 
requests him to draw near the wall, 
where Corabinus, the herald of the 
Numantine Senate, stands with a 
white banner beside him. Cora- 
binus calls out, requesting to see the 
general; Scipio makes himself 
kuown, and the Numantine delivers 
the challenge of the Senate to the 
Roman army, to decide all the ques- 
tions pending between them by a 
combat between champions. Scipio 
listens as if to a jest, and scornfully 
rejects the proposal : 

What words are these, what vain and 
silly jest ? 

What man so weak as hear thee fora 
moment ? 

One only means to save your wretched 
lives 

From the sharp vengeance of the Roman 
steel ; 


Submit yourselves to mercy! 
mine, 


Ye are 
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Hemmed in by conquering legions ; nei- 
ther skill, 

Nor headlong force shall save you from 
the toils. 

Like the wild creatures of your trackless 
forests 

The hunters have enclosed you, and 

“yourend 

Is ‘near at hand. 
mine ; 

My will is fixed, against your every ef- 
fort. 


Numantia shall be 


The Romans retire, without waiting 
any further proposition. The des- 
pair of the Numantine breaks forth 
in curses invoked upon Scipio and 
the race of Romans: 


Confiding in their numbers, fierce and 
cruel, 


And he then returns to the Senate 
with the tidings of his ill success. 
On receiving the news, the Senate 
proveed to the great square, to in- 
form the people of their probable 
fate, and exhort them to remain 
faithful to their name in this ex- 
tremity. 

There is but one thing left for 
them now: to execute the determi- 
nation they had come to in their 
previous conference. They excite 
the courage of the people to be 
ready at nightfal to sally from the 
city gates, and fall upon the enemy, 
sword in hand. They cannot hope 
to escape, nor yet to conquer ; they 
must go forth to certain death, but 
at least they will perish in battle. 
The people with shouts of joy de- 
clare themselves ready to march at 
once; but in the midst of the tu- 
mult the women appear, leading 
their children by the hands, The 
tumult ceases—all listen attentively 
to the words of those among the 
women who speak for the rest. 





* Morandro, al que es buen soldado 
Agiieros no le dan pena, 
Pues pone la suerte buena 
En el animo esforzado; 
Y esas vanas apariencias 
Nunca le turban el tino; 
Su brazo es su estrella y sino, 
Su valor sus influencias. . 
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These assume no tone of weak- 
ness or timidity; the age is heroic, 
and Numantine women not less 
high-souled and daring than their 
husbands and fathers. Yet the 
sweet ties of home affection assert 
their force, and more strongly, 
perhaps, upon such strong natures: 


Oh! ye who claim our love! if in the 
past, 

Whatever ills our country hath endured 

Greater than mortal; in whatever joys, 

Short-lived and dead forever, we have 


been 

Worthy to call you husbands, and to 
love ; 

Why turn ye now, when Heaven is dark 
above us, 

And make this hour more bitter with 
disdain? 

For ye disdain us, planning to go forth 

From this sad place, and leave us tothe 
Roman. 

A shameful part! Far better slay us 

ere, 

That we, at least, may die untouched 
and pure. 

But, if ye go, resolved to rush on death, 

Let us go with you! For we, too, can 


die, 
Die gladly by the side of those we love. 


And the wives then remind their 
husbands of all that they have been 
to each other; the joys of the inno- 
cent home-life with their young 
children about them, and the secu- 
rity of their quiet happiness in the 
days now vanished ; they point to 
the children, happy, not knowing 
the terrors that hang over the city, 
helpless, and yet the children of 
warriors, about to abandon them to 
the cruelties of their enemy. 

They. prevail at last; the men, 
ashamed of their first intentions, 
swear not to abandon them; and 
the oldest Senator, Theogenes, pro- 
poses even a more desperate resolu- 
tion than the last: 

Henceforth our lives are yours, while 
life remains. 

But, lest the foe should triumph in our 
shame, 

We must not linger; we must do a deed 

Shall make our names immortal on the 
earth. 

In the great square we'll light a funeral 
pyre, 
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te, 
Armour, and gold, and jewels, and, at 
last 
The lives we love, untarnished and un- 
conquered ; 
That, when the foe ascends our ruined 


wall, 
Black desolation be his rich reward. 


All hasten to execute his pur- 
pose, the women even more eager 
than their husbands. Morander 
and Lyraremain. ‘The lovers look 
upon each other mournfully and in 
silence; at last Morander entreats 
Lyra to stay yet a while, that he 
may remember only their happy 
morning of love, now so darkly 
shadowed. Lyra is sad and thought- 
ful; when urged to give the reason 
of her sorrow, she replies that she 
is sad, but not only sad; that her 
life is going from her, so keen is 
the extremity of famine she en- 
dures; that she had seen her broth- 
er die the day before, that her mo- 
ther is even now sinking; that she 
should have died ere this, but for 
the care of her mother, who stint- 
ed herself that her child might be 
saved ; but that all is vain, that a 
few hours must close her sufferings. 
Morander, struck with thunder, 
stands silent for a time; then, with 
a sudden resolution, he swears to 
procure her bread from the camp 
of the Romans, overflowing with 
abundance. Lyra would dissuade 
him: 


Morander, thou hast spoken like thy- 
self, 

My dear, true love; but yet it were not 
not well 

Thy danger buy me bread. And, even 
if won, 

It could not save my life; a few short 
hours, 

A day, perchance ; but death is sure ere 
long. 

And then I see thee bleeding from the 
swords : 

Of those fierce men. Go not, my own 
dear love, 

My only life, I must not see thee die. 


I would restrain thee ; for the Gods bear 


witness 
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ai fear for thee. 
Stay ? 

I shall not see thee more. 
embrace 

Take with thee, and remember her who 
gave. 


Alas! thou wilt not 


This last 


Lyra departs. As Morander 1s 
retiring, Leontius enters, and learn- 
ing the purpose of his friend, insists 
upon sharing his danger. There is 
acontention of generosity between 
the friends, Morander doing all in 
his power to change his friend’sde- 
sign ; but Leontius simply replies 
that he will go with his friend; 
and they lay their plans for making 
the attempt at nightfall, now near 
at hand. 

In the second scene the terrible 
sufferings of the people are brought 
before us. Two Numantines meet 
on their way to their houses, and 
tell each other of the sad sights 
that encountered them in the 
streets; men falling famished at 
their posts; women, with children 
erying for bread; others, lying 
dead under the porticoes. 

One of the two citizens has come 
direct from the great square, and 
gives an account of the scene there: 
the vast pyre, heaped with rich 
goods of all kinds, and the multi- 
tude hastening through the differ- 
ent avenues to add to the pile. Al- 
ready, from where they stand, they 
see the column of smoke rising 
against the sky. 

The fourth act begins with an 
alarm in the camp of the Romans. 
The trumpets sound for battle; 
Scipio enters, accompanied by Ju- 
gurtha and Caius Marius, whom he 
is about to send off with orders, 
when Fabius enters with his sword 
drawn, and explains the cause of 
the tumult. Two Numantines, he 
says, had crossed the trench, cut 
down the guards, and entered the 
camp with such furious courage 
that, their number being unknown 
in the darkness, they had penetrat- 
ed as far as the tent of the legate 
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Fabricius, whom they had danger- 
ously wounded ; from the tent they 
had taken a quantity of bread, and 
returned on their way with the 
same headlong fury ; one had been 
cut down near the wall of the 
camp, but the other succeeded in 
making his escape. The generals 
listen in astonishment, and Scipio 
expresses his sorrow at the neces- 
sity that compels him to deal rig- 
orously with such heroic enemies. 
A shout is heard within the city, 
Morander enters, carrying some 
bread stained with blood; he is 
badly wounded, and walks with dif- 
ficulty. As he enters, he turns to 
call Leontius, and through the grey 
light of the morning sees his body 
lying by the Roman trench. Over- 
come with grief, he laments that he 
had not died with him, that friend 
so true and noble, who had fallen 
in his mad enterprise. While he 
is speaking, Lyra enters, bearing 
some rich silks to ke thrown on the 
pyre in the square; at sight of Mo- 
rander, she turns pale with horror. 
Morander holds out to her the 
bread purchased so dearly : 


Thine eyes behold what soon shall be no 
more. 

I feel my life fast ebbing, and my grief 

Witl soon be stilled. Lyra, I keep my 
promise: 

See, here is that which shall preserve 
thy life 

Though mine be done. 
turn away ? 

True, there is blood, the blood of that 
true heart 

I gave tothee; and his who died forme. 

This precious bread has cost two loving 
lives ; 

A fearful price, yet not too great for 
thee. 

Would there were others ! 
not be 

I die, too happy tohave died for thee. 


Ah, wherefore 


But it may 


He faints in the arms of Lyra, 
who seems overwhelmed with her 
loss. While sbe sits, looking on 
the face of the dead, her young 
brother enters with tidings of her 
mother’s death. He sees the bread, 
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and attempts to break off a morsel, 
butin the very effort falls and dies, 
Lyra does not move; with a misery 
too deep for tears, she looks on the 
bodies of those she loved. The 
confused noises of the city come to 
her unheeded; groups pass by, car- 
trying objects to be added to the 
pile; but she does not move, till a 
soldier approaches, to see whether 
she be alive or dead. She implores 
him to assist her in removing the 
two bodies to some place of burial ; 
he consents, and they go out, car- 
rying the dead. 

Meanwhile, the column of smoke 
and the noise of falling houses ex- 
cite the attention of the Romans. 
The soldiers are ordered to make 
ready for marching, and Scipio dis- 
cusses with his generals the proba- 
ble meaning of the movement in 
the city. While they conjecture 
and argue, the noise ceases, and the 
guards disappear from the walls of 
Numantia. Marius offersto go for- 
ward and reconnoitre. Scipio gives 
his permission, and all follow Ma- 
rius at no great distance; Marius 
plants his ladder, and ascends un- 
opposed. Arrived at the top, whence 
he looks into the streets of the city, 
he utters an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and cries out that the city is 
full of dead bodies, but nowhere 
does he see a living soul. 

Scipio orders him to enter the 
city, and is about to follow him, 
when Jugurtha requests to be al- 
lowed to go alone, as the whole 
may be a scheme of the Numantines 
for getting Scipio into their power. 
The other officers unite with him, 
and Scipio consents to remain, 
while Jugurtha shall follow Marius, 


and bring a report of the condition 
of things. Jugurtha mounts the 
wall; during his absence, Marius 
returns, reporting the city in ruins, 
everything destroyed, and the in- 
habitants all perished. He him- 
self had seen Theogenes, the Sena- 
tor, ascend the funeral pyre in the 
square; the last man living in the 
city, as he believed. Jugurtha, re- 
turning from another quarter of 
the city, reports the same appear- 
ances everywhere, and points out a 
tower where one man wasstill con- 
cealed, and apparently unhurt. The 
Romans turn in that direction, when 
suddenly the man appears on the 
summit of the tower, and calls out 
to them : 


Whom seek ye, Romans? Would ye 
enter here? 

The place is open, and the town is 
yours. 

*Tis true I hold the keys we kept so well 

Against your host, till death made battle 
for you; 

But none defend the gates. 


Scipio offers him mercy. 


! It is too late. 

Thy mercy is not needed by the dead; 

And I desire to perish by that doom 

Whereby my parents and my country 
perished. 

* The wrath of those who died by steel 
and famine, 

Who met their fate on yonder funeral 
pyre, 

The pure, the brave, the innocent, the 
noble, 

Whose agony was lengthened hour by 
hour, 

All ery against thee ; and my heart o’er- 


ows 
With scorn and hatred. Thus, then, I 
defy thee. [Casts himself down.] 


A trumpet sounds, and Fame 
enters, proclaiming the deathless 
glory of Numantia, which shall not 





* Todo el furor de cuantos ya son muertos, 
En este pueblo, a polvo reducido; 
Todo el huir los pactos y conciertos ; 
No dar a sujecion jamas oido ; 
Sus iras y rencores descubiertos, 
Todo en mi pecho se halla reunido. 


Yo heredé de Numancia todo el brio. &c. 
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be the only instance of such hero- 
ism in the history of Spain. 

If there be any defect in the plot 
of this tragedy, it seems to consist 
in the want of a central figure, 
whose destiny shall concentrate the 
attention of the reader. Itis true 
that the position of Morander is 
tragical from the beginning; but 
necessarily every character in the 
play participates as deeply as Mo- 
rander in the tragic nature of his 
situation, which is not peculiar to 
him. The interest in Morander’s 
situation is deepened when we per- 
ceive the tie between himself and 
Lyra; butin spite of their pathetic 
situation, the chief interest of the 
play is undoubtedly in the fate that 
overhangs thecity. This we never 
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lose sight of, and the management 
of the action is admirable; the 
spirit of the people of Numantia, 
the successive attempts to avert 
their doom successively defeated, 
and the high, unyielding courage 
that mounts over all, and seems to 
conquer even in defeat; these are 
set before us with wonderful power. 

The play of “ Numancia” is, no 
doubt, better adapted to the closet 
than to the stage; yet, if lofty sen- 
timent, and the noblest spirit of pat- 
riotic self-devotion, expressed in stir- 
ring verse, be fitting subjects for 
the stage, “Numancia” cannot be 
deemed wanting. We shall have 
done much if we have induced one 
of our readers to become acquaint- 
ed with the original. 





The purpose of God is rather to perfect the will than the mind. Now, perfect 
knowledge would only advantage the intellect, while it would injure the will. If 
there were no obscurity, man would not feel his corrupt state; if there were no 


light, man would not hope for a remedy. 


Thus it is not only just, it is also useful for us that God should be concealed in 
part, and in part revealed; because it is equally dangerous for man to know God 
without knowing his own condition, or to know his own condition without know- 


ing God.— Pascal. 


We should endeavour not to be grieved at anything, and totake whatever hap- 


pens for the best. 
form it. 


I believe this to be a duty, and that we sin if we do not per- 
For asin is a sin because it is contrary to the will of God; and the es- 


sential part of sin consisting in opposition to what we know of the will of God, it 
seems plain tome that when He makes known His will by the events of life, it 


would be a sin not to submit one’s self to Him.—Jbid. 














[FROM THE 


Nathalie de Hauteville was but 
twenty-two years of age, yet she 
had been a widow for three years. 
She was one of the prettiest women 
in Paris; a lively brunette, whose 
large black eyes possessed an inde- 
finable charm. She had one of 
those well balanced heads in which 
are united the vivacity of an Ital- 
ian, the ardour of a Spaniard, and 
the grace of a Frenchwoman ; 
togetLer with delicate, animated 
features which pleased rather by 
their expressiveness than by their 
regularity. 

Married at eighteen to a man of 
three times her age, Nathalie, like 
a child, had thought only of the 
pleasure of making a display, re- 
ceiving wedding presents and a 
wreath of orange blossoms, and 
being called Madame. M. de Hau- 
teville was rich; and he loaded his 
little wife with gifts. One year 
had passed away in amusements 
and pleasures, when M. de Haute- 
ville was suddenly seized with an 
illness, which in a few days ter- 
minated his life, and left his young 
widow to regret him as one regrets 
a good friend and protector. 

But at nineteen,.grief quickly 
passes away ; the soul is still open 
to illusion and sentiment. Madame 
de Hauteville found herself sought 
after and invited everywhere ; the 
gay world needed her, and she was 
fitted by fortune and position to 
become one of its ornaments. But 
Nathalie thought herself too young 
to live without a guardian; too 
young to go about to those bril- 
liant assemblies, where she found 
so much pleasure, She therefore 
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requested her uncle, M. d’Ablain- 
court, to come and live with her. 
This uncle was a bachelor, who 
had never, in all his life, expe- 
rienced any emotions of a deep 
nature, and thought himself supe- 
rior to other mortals; a belief not 
uncommon with bachelors. 

If by chance he had ever loved 
any one, it was probably because 
the favoured one had shown him 
attentions and kindness which had 
rendered their acquaintance advan- 
tageous to him. 

He was a profound egotist, but 
a very well bred one who always 
seemed to be attending to your in- 
terests when he was only doing 
what suited himself; too indiffer- 
ent to do any one harm, but too 
fond of his ease to do any good, 
unless to his own advantage; lov- 
ing tranquility, and making sure of 
the enjoyments which are so pro- 
fusely spread before the luxurious. 
Such was M. d’Ablaincourt who 
now consented to live at his niece’s 
house because he knew that Na- 
thalie who, though very lively, was 
amiable and kind, would take ex- 
cellent care of him and supply all 
his wants. M. d’Ablaincourt ac- 
companied his niece into society, 
because he still loved his pleasure; 
and nevertheless, when they re- 
ceived invitations to houses in 
which he thought he would not 
enjoy himself, the bachelor would 
wind around his niece by saying, 
“IT fear you will not be much 
pleased at this party: for there will 
be few handsome dresses, and they 
will do nothing but play. I am 
perfectly ready to attend you there ; 
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you know I do just as you wish, 
but I fear greatly that you will find 
it dull.” And Nathalie, who had 
the greatest confidence in her uncle, 
was easily won over, and generally 
said: “You are right uncle; I 
think we had better not go to this 
party.” So it was in everything. 
M. d’Ablaincourt, who was a bit of 
an epicure, without wishing to pass 
for one, would say to his niece, 
“My dear, you know that I am not 
difficult to please ; I care very little 
how a table is served, and am 
always content with what is put 
before me. But your cook sends 
up the dishes too much salted, 
which is very unwholesome for a 
young person like you. And 
moreover, the dishes are served 
without elegance, and this annoys 
me, on your account. A few days 
since you had ten persons to dine 
with you, and the spinach was 
badly dressed. What do you sup- 
pose they think of your house 
when they see such negligence? 
They will say, Madame de Haute- 
ville does not know how to be 
waited on. This may do you much 
harm, for there are some persons 
who watch everything.” 

“Very true, dear uncle; will 
you have the goodness to engage 
another cook for me ?” 

“If you desire it, certainly, my 
child; I do not mird the trouble.” 

“Dear uncle, how happy I am 
in having you near to watch over 
these little matters, which always 
escape my attention.” 

“Do not speak of that, dear 
child; I shall always watch over 
your interests.” 

Nathalie embraced her uncle, 
and the cook who dressed the 
spinach so badly was dismissed, 
and replaced by one who well un- 
derstood how to season the favour- 
ite dishes of the bachelor. 

At another time the garden 
would need attention. For instance, 
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the trees which grew before the 
windows of M. d’Ablaincourt’s 
room must be cut down, because 
their shade caused a dampness 
which might be dangerous to Na- 
thalie. Next, the elegant little 
open carriage must give place to a 
landau, an equipage in which a 
young lady could be seated much 
more at her ease. It was after 
this fashion that M. d’Ablaincourt 
made himself agreeable to his 
niece. 

Nathalie was a coquette, accus- 
tomed to captivate and to. charm. 
She listened to the numerous de- 
clarations made her, and sent to 
her uncle all those who aspired to 
win her, telling them, “ Before giv- 
ing you any hope, I wish to know 
whether M. d’Ablaincourt is pleased 
with you.” Itisprobable she would 
have answered very differently to 
any one who interested her heart, 
but so far she had found it more to 
her taste to cause admiration and 
still preserve her liberty. The 
uncle, for his own part, being mas- 
ter in his niece’s house, did not 
desire her to marry again. A 
nephew might be less submissive, 
less docile than Nathalie; and for 
this reason he never failed to dis- 
cover some serious defect in the 
character of each new aspirant to 
the hand of the pretty widow. One 
was a man of too severe and grave 
a temperament; another was too 
fond of the gaming table, and he 
feared that this passion might bring 
unhappiness upon her ; a third had 
gone through such a succession of 
adventures that he feared his habits 
were not yet formed; in a word, 
all the lovers were politely dis- 
missed by the dear unecie, who, in 
this, as in all things, thought only 
of the happiness of his niece. 

Besides egotism and epicurism, 
the uncle had one other passion, 
for backgammon. He preferred 
this game to all others, But ladies 

















do not like this game to be played 
in parlours, because it makes such 
@ noise; and the young men prefer 
billiards or cards; so that M. 
@’Ablaincourt rarely found a chance 
of playing his much loved game. 
When, by accident, any one called, 
who could play the game, he took 
possession of him for the whole 
evening. But, unfortunately, as no 
one cared to go to the young 
widow’s house to amuse the old 
uncle, it often happened that fie 
sighed long and vainly for a good 
backgammon player. To please her 
uncle, Nathalie tried to learn the 
game, but without success, for she 
was too giddy and inattentive; 
she made bad points and continu- 
ally allowed herself to be taken. 
The good uncle scolded, till at last 
Nathalie threw aside the dice and 
box, exclaiming, “Plainly, dear 
uncle, I never shall understand that 
game.” “So much the worse for’ 
you,” replied he, “for it is a game 
which would have amused you 
much, and I only wanted to teach 
it you, in order that you might pos- 
sess one more source of pleasure.” 

Things were in this state when 
at a brilliant assembly, in which 
Nathalie attracted unbounded ad- 
miration by her grace, her winning 
manners, and the charm of a very 
becoming attire, M. d’Apremont, 
sea captain, was announced. Na- 
thalie expected to see an old mari- 
ner, very rough and harsh, having 
at least a wooden leg or an eye 
covered with a black patch ; but to 
her great amazement there entered 
a very handsome man of about 
thirty, whose height and martial 
air were in no wise deprived of ele- 
gance, and who had neither wooden 
leg nor blind eye. 

Armand d’Apremont bad entered 
the service very early in life; pas- 
sionately fond of the sea, he had 
already, though so young, reached 
the grade of Captain. Rich by in- 
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heritance, he had increased his for- 
tune. Having been at sea almost 
incessantly for fifteen years, he now 
felt, at times, a desire to rest. His 
friends advised him to marry, but 
he had always laughed at love, 
which he regarded as a passion 
unworthy of a mariner. At the 
sight of Nathalie, all’ the Captain’s 
opinions changed, and a sudden 
revolution took place in his senti- 
ments, He saw the young widow 
in the dance, and her light and 
graceful motions charmed him, so 
that he could not look at other 
beauties. At length he enquired 
of some one near him: 

“ Who is that pretty woman that 
dances so gracefully ?” 

“That is Madame de Hauteville, 
a young widow. You think her 
pretty, uo you not, captain?” 

“Oh, yes, I think she is enchant- 
ing.” 

“She is as intelligent as enchant- 
ing ; invite her to dance, my dear 
Captain, and you can judge for 
yourself.” 

“Invite her to dance! I do not 
know how to dance.” 

“ Ah, that is a pity. You cer- 
tainly lose a great deal.” 

For the first time in his life, the 
Captain regretted not having learned 
to dance; he manceuvred around 
the pretty lady seeking a pretext 
for beginning a conversation with 
her; but just as he fancied he had 
found it, a young man came up 
and took Nathalie out for the next 
dance. Armand bit his lip, but 
was forced to content himself with 
again admiring the charming dan- 
cer. Thus the evening passed away. 
Armand did not venture to speak to 
Madame de Hauteville, but he did 
not lose sight of her for an instant. 
Nathalie noticed his behaviour, for 
women very quickly see the effect 
they produce, but she appeared to 
be indifferent, although she was 
secretly very much flattered. She 
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had been told that he was very 
unamiable towards women, never 
having been known to address a 
single compliment to any one. And 
Nathalie thought it would be amus- 
ing tomake him courther. D’Apre- 
mont, who, before he saw Nathalie, 
never went to balls, and very little 
into society, now never missed being 
in every place where he hoped to 
see her. He managed to speak to 
her, and made every effort to please. 
His friends noticed the change in 
him, and his attentions to Nathalie, 
and warned him, “Take care, do 
not allow yourself to be caught by 
her; she is a great coquette, who 
will amuse herself with your love 
and make a jest of your sighs.” 

On the other hand, Nathalie was 
told that the Captain was an oddity, 
a perfect bear; that he had all the 
faults of seamen, was high-tempered 
to excess, smoked and swore, and 
that she would never be able to 
civilize him. Notwithstanding 
these warnings, which perhaps were 
only the effects of jealousy and 
envy, the mariner and the coquette 
were very happy together. If at 
any time, d’Apremont forgot him- 
self and was about to allow some 
sea-phrase to escape his lips, 
Nathalie would look at him, and 
elevate her brows slightly ; and in- 
stantly the Captain would stammer 
and stop, so fearful was he of seeing 
the pretty face put on an expression 
of severity. No one need wonder 
at such timidity in a sailor, for love 
works wonderful changes in char- 
acter; have not we had a thousand 
instances of this since the days of 
Samson, the destroyer of the Phi- 
listines ? 

Meantime, the uncle had heard 
reports of the new conquest his 
niece had made. At first, he paid 
little attention, thinking that this 
lover would fare like the others, and 
that it would be easy to dismiss 
him. But the reports became more 
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frequent and when one day Natha- 
lie announced to her uncle that she 
had invited M. d’Apremont to call 
upon him, the old bachelor was se- 
riously alarmed, and said angrily, 
“You did very wrong to act thus, 
Nathalie, without consulting me. 
I hear that Captain d’Apremont is 
rude, quarrelsome and gloomy. In 
society I see him always near you, 
yet he has never even once asked 
me how I was; it was not at all 
necessary to receive him here. It is 
for your own interest I speak, my 
niece; you are too heedless.” 
Nathalie feared that she had act- 
ed hastily, and proposed to inform 
the Captain that she could not re- 
ceive him. But this did not suit 
her uncle, who thought it better 
things should take their own course, 
and he could prevent the Captain’s 
coming too often. But how frail 
and weak are resolutions, and upon 


‘what do the most important events 


of our lives hang? Often on the 
merest trifle which chance throws 
in our way. It was to the back- 
gammon board that M. d’Apremont 
owed his success with the uncle. 
The Captain was an excellent back- 
gammon player, and having suffer- 
ed a few words on that subject to 
escape him, he was at once seized 
upon by M.d’Ablaincourt, and they 
played the whole evening. The 
mariner had been told that in order 
to please the niece he must be in 
good favour with the uncle. When 
at last he took leave, Nathalie com- 
plained of him as very ungallant, 
and as having taken little notice of 
her. 

“You were quite right, uncle,” 
said she, “seamen are not at all 
amiable, and I was wrong to invite 
M. d’Apremont to the house.” 

“Not at all, Nathalie,” replied 
the uncle, “I find the Captain quite 
amiable and well informed. We 
judged him wrongly, and I have 
invited him to come frequently and 














play backgammon; that is, to visit 
you, for I consider him a well edu- 
cated, very intellectual gentleman.” 

Nathalie, seeing that the Captain 
had won her uncle’s heart, easily 
pardoned his inattention to herself. 
D’Apremont came often, and was 
always welcome, thanks to the 
backgammon board. 

By his persevering ardour he 
also won Nathalie’s heart; and one 
morning she went to her uncle, and 
said timidly, “The Captain wishes 
me to marry him; what do you 
advise, uncle?” 

The bachelor reflected. “If she 
refuses d’Apremont, he will come 
here no longer; consequently, no 
more backgammon. If she ac- 
cepts him, he will always be in the 
house, and I shall have him always 
at hand for a° game.” So he an- 
swered, “ You will do well to marry 
the Captain.” 

Nathalie desired nothing better, 
for she loved Armand, but as a 
woman should not accept too 
eagerly, she made the following 
conditions with the Captain : 

“If it be true that you love 
me? S Sue. a0" 

“ Ah, Nathalie, I swear by all”... 
* Be quiet, sir, let me speak if you 
please. If you truiy love me I 
must ask of you”....... 

sd Anything you exact I will per 
form.” 

“But, sir, do not interrupt me 
constantly. You must swear no 
more; it is very unbecoming before 
awoman. That is the first thing. 
Next, and on this I lay great stress, 
you must no longer smoke, because 
I detest the odour of a pipe, or in- 
deed of tobacco in any shape. I 
will never marry a man _ that 
smokes.” 

Armand sighed, and answered, 
“T submit to everything to please 
you ; I will smoke no more.” 

“Then,” said Nathalie, “ here is 
my hand.” 


‘ 
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The wedding was soon celebrated. 
D’Apremont was perfectly happy, 
and Nathalie truly loved her hus- 
band. When they first appeared 
in society in their new positions, 
people whispered, “How could the 
little coquette marry‘ a seaman !” 
and, “What a misfortune that this 
stern Captain should allow himself 
to be caught by the coquetry of the 
young widow. This is a badly 
matched couple.” Poor judgments 
these, founded on the idea that 
similar dispositions only can be 
happy together. Contrasts often 
produce the happiest effects; shade 
is necessary to light, strength to 
weakness, a cheerful disposition to , 
temper a melancholy one. But if 
similar characters are joined to- 
gether what is the result? “ Sic 
caecus caecum ducat.” 

The first few months after the 
wedding passed away happily. 
Nevertheless it must be acknowl- 
edged that in the midst of the joy 
and pleasure which surrounded 
him, Armand’s brow often became 
cloudy and his eyes assumed a 
troubled expression. But this did 
not last long, it was like a light 
cloud which passed without leaving 
a trace, so that the young wife did 
not at first notice it. But soon 

these restless, anxious moments be- 
came more frequent, and then 
Nathalie remarked them. “What 
is the matter with you?” said she 
to her husband one day when he 
spoke impatiently, “who has an- 
noyed you 2” 

“Oh, no one,” answered he, hesi- 
tatingly, as if ashamed of having 
lost his self-control. “I am not 
annoyed or out of humour; with 
whom should I be out of humour?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Nathalie, 
“T do not know; but of late I have 
often thought there was something 
the matter. If I have troubled you 
by accident, tell me, that it may 
not happen again.” 
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The Captain kissed his wife, as- 
suring her she was mistaken, and 
during some days none of the 
troublesome expressions escaped 
him; but after a time his: uneasi- 
ness returned, and he forgot bhim- 
self, and his wife again wondered 
what could be the cause of his 
sadness. She confided her doubts 
to her uncle, and he said, “It is 
quite true. I think D’Apremont 
has something on his conscience ; 
several times of late I have seen 
him pass his hand over his forekead, 
and look around with a troubled 
air, while we played backgammon; 
and he is continually making bad 

oints.” 

“My dear uncle, what does this 
mystery mean? My husband has 
some secret which oppresses him, 
and he will not trust it to me.” 

“It is very probable. There are 
many things which one cannot 
confide to one’s wife.” 

“But Ido not understand that. 
I wish my husband to tell me all 
that troubles him; he must hide 
no mysteries from me, for I confide 
entirely in him. And I can never 
tbe happy if he, to whom I have 
given my heart, hides a secret from 
me.” 

M. d’Ablaincourt promised to do 
all in his power to find out his 
nephew’s secret trouble; but he 
limited his efforts to playing more 
frequent games of backgammon ; 
a capital way he thought of dis- 
pelling ill-temper. 

The summer having begun by 
this time, they left Paris, and took 
possession of a pretty country seat 
which the Captain owned in. the 
neighbourhood of Fontainbleau. 
D’Apremont seemed very devoted 
to his wife, exerting himself con- 
tinually to carry out her slightest 
wishes. As Nathalie was not fond 
of walking, her husband requested 
permission to walk a few hours each 
day after dinner; a request too nat- 
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ural to be. refused. Every day, 
accordingly, whether there were 
visitors or not, Armand stole out to 
take his walk, from which he al- 
ways returned in excellent spirits; 
and the moments of sadness and 
impatience soon entirely | disap- 
peared. Notwithstanding all this, 
Nathalie’s suspicions were re- 
awakened. She thought, “my 
husband shows no more that. sad 
and troubled manner which he had 
in Paris, but the change has taken 
place only since he walked out in 
the evening sometimes he is 
absent for two hours 

he always pre- 
fers going alone. There is some 
mystery in this conduct, and I 
never shall be happy until I find it 
out.” Sometimes she thought of 
following him, but*she felt the 
greatest repugnance to the system 
of spying; and she could not think 
of setting the servants to watch 
him. She spoke of her anxiety to 
her uncle, and he contented himself 
with answering, “ Your husband 
seldom plays backgammon with 
me now; and I cannot accompany 
him in his walks because 1 am 
weak in the legs while he is young 
and strong, and I should only be 
uselessly wearied.” 

At length, one day when they 
Kad company, a young man asked 
d’Apremont, laughingly: “ What 
were you about, yesterday, my 
dear Armand, disguised as a peas- 
ant, and sitting at the window of a 
little cottage about half a mile from 
here? If my horse had not started 
so suddenly, I should have stopped 
to ask if you were watching your 
flocks.” 

“ My 


husband disguised as a 
peasant!” said Nathalie, fixing her 
astonished gaze upon Armand, 

“Edouard is mistaken,” replied 
the Captain, vainly seeking to hide 
his confusion, “it was not me he 
saw.” 


‘ 
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The young man, perceiving the 
effect his words produced, hastened 
to say, “No, it could not have been 
you; I must have been mistaken.” 

“ How was this peasant dressed, 
and where is the cottage?” asked 
Nathalie. 

“My dear Madame, as I do not 
know the country, it would be dif. 
ficult for me to find the place again. 
As for the man, he wore a blue 
blouse, and a sort of cap 
Well, really, my mistake as to the 
Captain was most absurd, for we 
are not in carnival time.” 

Madame d’Apremont said no 
more on the subject, but the idea 
fixed itself in her mind that it 
really had been her husband, and 
since he was in disguise, that he 
must be engaged in some extraor- 
dinary intrigue. As soon as she 
was alone, she wept bitterly, and 
said, “How unhappy am I to have 
married a man who is forced to 
keep his secrets from me.” Soon 
jealousy mingled with her grief, 
and she imagined that he must be 
unfaithful. She expressed a wish 
to return to the city, and Armand, 
who was always attentive to her 
wishes, hurried back with her. 
There for some time all his uneasi- 
ness returned, and one day he said 
to her, “ My dear Nathalie, my eve- 
ning walks are very beneficial to 
me; I was perfectly well during 
our stay in the country. I am ac- 
customed to so much exercise that 
I cannot remain quiet in the par- 
lour, or go to a place of amuse- 
ment or a party immediately after 
dinner.” 

Nathalie bit her lips, and replied, 
“TI understand you perfectly well, 
sir; go and walk, since it does you 
so much good.” 

“ But, dear Nathalie, if it dis- 
pleases you.”...... 

“Oh, no, sir, I will not oppose 
your wishes; go and walk.” 

After this, Armand was absent 
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every evening for two hours, and 
soon his good humour returned, 
and all sadness disappeared. Na- 
thalie wept in secret, and thought, 
“My husband is engaged in some 
intrigue; he loves some one else, 
and cannot live without seeing her. 
This is the mystery of his ill hu- 
mour, his strange conduct, and his 
long walks. Oh! I am miserable, 
indeed, and the more so that he is 
always amiable and kind to me, 
and I cannot begin to tell him that 
he is a perfidious monster. Nev- 
ertheless, I must tell him, or I shall 
choke. But if I could first have 
the proofs of his treachery! Yes, 
really, I must have the proofs.” 
And she went to her uncle with 
her eyes swollen and her heart full, 
and told him that she was truly the 
most miserable of women.” 

“What has happened?” asked 
he, sinking into his arm-chair. 

“My husband walks out every 
day after dinner. These walks last 
two hours, and he returns from 
them, as in the country, always gay 
and cheerful; he caresses me and 
assures me that he loves me as 
well as on the day of our marriage. 
But I can bear it no longer, for he 
deceives me; he is engaged in 
some intrigue.” 

“He does not play backgam- 
mon with me as often as usual, that 
is true; but nevertheless.” 

" My dear uncle, if you do not 
aid me in discovering this mystery, 
I shall die of grief. I will separate 
from my husband ; I will do some- 
thing desperate.” 

° But, Nathalie.”.... ... 

* Uncle, you who are so good, sc Te) 
obliging, do me this one little ser- 
vice. Only let me know where my 
husband goes.” 

“ Without doubt, I love to help 
you; I have spent my life in doing 
that, but I do not see where to be- 
gin in this case.”.... 

“T repeat to you, uncle, either I 
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must know this affair, or you will 
soon have no niece.” 

M. d’Ablaincourt wished most 
earnestly to retain his niece as well 
as his nephew; he saw that a rup- 
ture between them would put an 
end to the peaceful life he had led 
in Nathalie’s house; so he decided 
to seem to take energetic measures 
to restore tranquility. He made a 
pretence of following Armand in 
his walks, but he always came back 
in a short time, and waited quietly 
until the Captain's return.: In a 
few days, he said to his niece, “I 
have now followed your husband 
many times, and he walks very 
quietly and all alone.” 

“But where does he walk, uncle?” 

“Sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another; your suspi- 
cions are entirely without founda- 
tion.” 

Nathalie was not satisfied, al- 
though she appeared to believe 
what was told her; and upon re- 
flection, she determined to risk 
everything to discover the truth. 
She called in a messenger who had 
his stand near her house, and of 
whose intelligence she had often 
heard. After satisfying herself 
that he knew her husband, she 
said: “M. d’Apremont walks out 
every evening.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“To-morrow you will follow him, 
and take strict note of where he 
goes; return and let me know, and 
be careful to avoid observation.” 

“Oh, madam, you may be per- 
fectly at ease on that point.” 

Nathalie waited for the next day 
with all the impatience of jealousy. 
At last, the moment arrived. M. 
d’Apremout left the house, and she 
saw the messenger set out after 
him. She counted the minutes and 
seconds, trembling with her desire 
to know everything. Three-quar- 
ters of an hour elapsed before the 
messenger returned, dusty and cov- 
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ered with perspiration. “Speak!” 
said Nathalie, in an excited voice, 
“what do you bring me? Tell 
eked SL. do not forget one 
circumstance.” 

“Madam, I watched Monsieur, 
taking care that he should not 
notice me. He led me a great 
way into one of the oldest streets ; 
at length, he stopped and entered 
a house, not a very handsome one, 
certainly. The house had no num- 
ber, but I shall know it again, for 
the street was like an alley-way, 
and the house had no porter.” 

“No porter! an alley-way! what 
horrors! But go on.” 

“T entered a moment after Mon- 
sieur, and heard him going up the 
stairs; he stopped on the third 
story, put a key in the door lock,” 

“Ah, he opened a door!” 

“Yes, madam, he opened it him- 
self.” 

“Are you sure he did not knock ?” 

“ Quite, sure, madam.” 

“The monster! he has a key, 
then! Finish your story.” 

“When I heard the door close, 
I advanced softly. As there were 
but two doors on the landing, by 
peeping through the key-hole, I 
easily found which room Monsieur 
had entered.” 

“You shall have twenty franes 
for your trouble. Well!” 

“Monsieur drew a large chest 
into the middle of the room, and 
then began to undress. I could 
not follow his movements distinct- 
ly, but after a little I saw that he 
was dressed in a grey blouse, with a 
sort of green cap on his head.”.. . 
“A grey blouse thistime! Where 
does he get his blouses? Well!” 

“After this, madam, I thought 
you would be anxious to know so 
much, and I returned to tell you.” 

“Enough! call a carriage; I will 
be down presently. You will take 
a seat by the driver, and direct him 
to the place you came from.” 











The messenger wert out. Nath- 
alie hastily put on a bonnet and 
shawl, and on her way down, said 
to her uncle, “I have been de- 
ceived; I have the proof. My 
husband is now in his disguise, a 
grey.blouse; it was a blue one in 
the country. Iam now on my way 
to confront him.” 

“Where are you going, Natha- 
lie?” 

“It matters not; you will never 
see me again,” 

The old man had no time to 
speak, no chance to detain her. 
She hurried down, and took her 
seat in the carriage; the messenger 
jumped up beside the driver, and 
they started. They stopped in one 
of the streets in the old quarter of 
Paris, and before a very poor-look- 
ing house. “This is the house,” 
said the man, opening the door. 

Nathalie descended, pale and 
trembling, scarcely able to support 
herself. 

“Shall I go up with you, mad- 
am?” 

“No, I will go alone. You said 
on the third floor.” 

“Yes, madam; the door to the 
left.” 

“Tt is well.” 

Nathalie was forced to hold the 
banister for support. Slowly she 
ascended the narrow, steep stairs, 
and arrived safely on the third 
floor; but when she got to the very 
door of the room in which her 
husband was, her strength entirely 
failed. She could only lean against 
the wall, and cry out, “Open, for 
mercy’s sake, Armand, or I shall 
die.” The door opened, and the 
Captain received his wife in his 
arms, Nathalie looked round has- 
tily, but saw no one, except her 
husband in his blouse and green 
cap, and smoking a superb Turkish 
pipe. 

“My wife!” said Armand, look- 
ing at Nathalie with surprise. 
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“ Yes, sir, your wife, who knows 
that you have deceived her, that 
you disguise yourself, and who now 
desires you to explain this mys- 
tery?” 

“What, Nathalie! could you 
think that I loved another! Here 
is the mystery of my conduct;” and 
the Captain pointed to his pipe. 
“ Before our marriage, you forbade 
my smoking, and I promised to 
obey you. For many months I 
kept my promise most faithfully; 
but you do not know what it cost 
me.. I missed something; I had 
feelings of impatience and sadness 
which I could not conquer; it was 
my pipe, my good pipe, that I 
longed for, and sighed after. At 
last, able to bear it no longer, I 
found, while in the country, a little 
hut, where a peasant smoked. I 
asked him to lend me a blouse and 
a cap, because I wished to smoke 
without your perceiving it, and be- 
cause the smell particularly attaches 
itself to the clothing. I know 
many ways of removing the odour 
from the mouth. Soon everything 
was arranged with the peasant. On 
arriving at his hut, I used to change 
my costume, putting on a cap to 
protect my hair; and thanks to 
these precautions, you did not sus- 
pect me. When we returned to 
Paris, I was obliged to find other 
means of smoking. I hired this 
room far away from our quarter of 
the city. I purchased a costume, 
and always before smoking, put 
away my dress clothes in this chest. 
This is my mystery, dear Nathalie ; 
pardon my having disobeyed you; 
you see I did everything possible 
to hide it from you.” 

Nathalie was very happy; she 
was already in his arms, and em- 
braced him tenderly, crying out, 
“Ts this really all? Oh, how happy 
I am! Henceforward, you shall 
smoke at home as much as you 
please. I will not oppose you, and 
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you need not hide yourself in order 
to do it.” 

Nathalie when she reached home 
went radiant with happiness to her 
uncle, and summed up the whole 
story in these words: “He loves 
me still, dear uncle, he adores me; 
but he wanted to smoke, and that 
is all. But now he will smoke at 
his ease in our house. Oh! I am 
so happy!” 

“There is a way to arrange it 
all,” said M. d’Ablaincourt, “ your 
husband can smoke while playing 
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backgammon with me.” “And in 
this way,” thought the old bachelor, 
“T am sure of my game every eve- 
ning.” 

“My dear Nathalie,” said the 
Captain, “I will take advantage of 
your permission, but in order not 
to trouble you, I will take the same 
precautions as elsewhere.” 

“Oh, dear Armand, you are too 
good; but I am so happy to know 
that you are faithfal, that it seems 
to me now I almost love the odour 
of your pipe.” 





In order to take pleasure in the woods, one must understand the language of 


the woods; for all created things have a language, that is, they are capable of 
exciting thought. Those in whom the forest quickens thought sufficiently, take 
pleasure in the forest; and their pleasure is so much the more innocent, as the 
images produced in their thoughts represent rather the grandeur of God, than 
their own grandeur. This is the advantage of solitude.—JVicole. 


It is not proper that we should be without resentment or without grief in the 
afflictions and misfortunes which come upon us, as if we were angels, who feel 
no human sentiment; nor should we be inconsolable, like the pagans, who have 
no perception of an infinite grace; but we should be afflicted and consoled like 
Christians, and let the consolation of grace be supreme, so that grace may not 
merely be in us, but also victorious in us.—Pascal. 


There ate two kinds of intellects; the one clearly and profoundly perceiving 
the results of principles; we may call this the intellect of correctness ; the other» 
comprehending a great number of principles without confounding them; and this 
we may call the intellect of geometry.—-Pascal. 
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AZTEC CIVILIZATION. 


It is vot too much to say that his- 
tory, ancient or modern, does not 
present a more singular assemblage 
of contradictions—a more divided 
commingling of darkness and light 
—of good and evil—of civilization 
and barbarism—than is to be found 
in the romantic and strange story of 
those ancient States which flour- 
ished and went to ruin on the con- 
tinent of North America. A brief 
review of the leading features—the 
constituent elements of Aztec civi- 
lization, as presented in the work 
of Prescott,* will not be devoid of 
interest to the general reader, and 
will afford many topics of grave 
consideration to the scholar, the 
philanthropist, and the political phi- 
losopher. 

When the white man first landed 
upon our shores, he felt that he 
stood indeed in a new world. 

The boundless hunting grounds 
belonged to the savage Indian, who 
roved about from place to place in 
search of game, free, restless and 
unconfined as the eagle in its flight. 
And little did the Spanish advent- 
urers dream that they would meet, 
in the very centre of this apparent 
wilderness, such a lovely region as 
the beautiful valley of Mexico—in- 
habited by a people more than semi- 
civilized. 

Hence, they could hardly believe 
that it was not a sudden vision, or 
a romantic dream, when they saw 
there magnificent monuments of art, 
and ruins so gigantic and so grand, 
as to recall those of Egypt and 
Hindostan. And far more than this 
did the Spaniards, in the sixteenth 


—and do we in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—wonder at the combined bar- 
barism and refinement of the ancient 
Mexicans, or Aztecs. 

We shall not go into minute his- 
torical detail; our design is only to 
draw a brief sketch of the state, or 

jural society,” as it existed among 
the people of Anahuac. 

The chief cities were Mexico and 
Tezcuco. 

The boundaries of the country 
occupied by the Aztecs are not ac- 
curately known ; “they were much 
enlarged in the latter days of the 
empire, when they may be consid- 
ered as reaching from about the 
eighteenth degree North, to the 
twenty-first on the Atlantic; and 
from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth, including a very narrow 
strip on the Pacific. In its greatest 
breadth, it could not exceed five de- 
grees and a half, dwindling as it ap- 
proached its south-eastern limits, to 
less than two. It covered probably 
less than sixteen thousand square 
leagues. Yet such is the remark- 
able formation of this country, that 
though not more than twiceas large 
as New England, it presented every 
variety of climate, and was capable 
of yielding nearly every fruit found 
between the equator and the Arctic 
circle.” Anahuac signifies near the 
water. It was probably first ap- 
plied to the country around the 
lakes in the Mexican valley, and 
gradually extended to the remoter 
regions occupied by the Aztecs, and 
the other semi-civilized races. Or, 
possibly, the name may have been 
intended, as Veytia suggests, (Hist. 





*Prescott’s Cong. Mex. 3 vols. 
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Antiq. lib, 1-p. 12 in note) to de- 
note the land between the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific.* 

It is not necessary to say much 
here about the different races which 
occupied the country, from the time 
of the Tolteces—who came down 
from the North, there is reason to 
believe, before the end of the seventh 
century—to the more interesting 
period when we find the people, 
whose institutions, manners and 
government will form the subject of 
our consideration. We cannot dis- 
cover even enough to gratify our cu 
riosity about those obliterated races 
whom weknow only by tradition. It 
is commonly agreed, however, says 
the learned historian, that “the Tol- 
tecs were well instructed in agricul- 
ture, and many of the most useful 
mechanic arts; were nice workers 
of metals; invented the complex 
arrangement of time adopted by 
the Aztecs; and in short, were the 
true fountains of the civilization 
which distinguished this part of the 
continent in later times.” 

Four hundred years sufficed to 
work out the destiny of this singu- 
lar, or, if you prefer, eccentric peo- 
ple; and after a period of four cen- 
turies they passed away. In vain 
do we ask the cause of this “ deso- 
lation overspread with death.” 

Was it war, pestilence or famine? 
Was it allof these combined? Are 
we to look always in wonder at the 
splendid ruins of Mitla and Palen 
que, as nothing more than grand 
memorials of departed genius? Is 
all this only a very mysterious 
monument of national greatness and 
glory, destined to be forever shroud- 
ed in oblivion? Thus nation has 
succeeded nation since the world 
began—like the broken billows of 
the stormy deep—and as it will be 
until “ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation.” Nations, like in- 
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dividuals, do their part, and then 
they are gone, to give place to 
others. This is nothing new under 
the sun; it was appointed unto this 
as unto others equally great and 
prosperous in preceding ages, to be 
consigned to forgetfulness, and that 
is all that we knpw about the cause 
of this complete dissolution, May 
not this teach others on the same 
continent, equally strong, and 
equally vain, to take heed that they 
also do not perish by some unfore- 
seen cause, or by great and irresist- 
ible violence, before they reach the 
good old age of four hundred years? 

One thing is certain, the ancient 
Mexicans were, and they are not; 
their place can no where be found. 
But let us pass on. We need not 


stop to trace the progress of power 
and weakness—the rise, decline and 
fall; but it is enough for our present 
purpose to say, the Chichemecs, a 
barbarous tribe, came down from 
the north-west abouta century after 


this, and were soon followed by the 
races for whose wars and alliances 
the reader must refer to history, and 
take it for so much as it is really 
worth. 

The Aztecs, or Mexicans, entered 
the country of Anahuae about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 
They migrated from place to place 
in the valley of Mexico until 1325, 
when they settled down upon the 
south-western border of the princi- 
pal lake, and founded the city of 
Mexico. Weshould not, if we could, 
now repeat the sad story of domes- 
tic strife and frequent discord, which 
prevailed for a time; but one sin- 
gular and important fact commands 
our attention. 

About one hundred years after 
the foundation of the city, a league 
was formed between the States of 
Mexico, Tezcuco, and the kingdom 
of Tlacopan, to aid each other in 





*1. Pres. Con. Mex. 12. 
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their wars. And it is a fact worthy 
to be noted, that “during a century 
of uninterrupted warfare that en- 
sued, no instance occurred where 
the parties quarrelled over the divi- 
sion of the spoil, which so often 
makes shipwrecks of similar con- 
federacies among civilized States.” 

Would that we could say the 
same of our own United (divided ?) 
States, in this the eighty-second 
year of our independence! 

The first Montezuma, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, car- 
ried the Aztec territory down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and gave to his 
prosperous countrymen a dazzling 
prospect of national wealth, power 
‘and glory. 

His sceptre passed from his grasp 
into the hands of other succeeding 
sovereigns, worthy the great fame 
which he had won. 

Prescott draws a very magnifi- 
cent picture in these words: “ Year 
after year saw them return, loaded 


with the spoils of conquered cities, 
and with throngs of devoted cap- 
tives, to their capital. No State was 
able long to resist the accumulated 


strength of the confederates, At 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, just before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the Aztec dominion 
reached across the continent, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ; and 
under the bold and bloody Abuit- 
zotl, its arms had been carried far 
over the limits already noticed as 
defining its permanent territory, 
into the farthest corners of Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua.” 

The States of Anahuac had dif- 
ferent forms of government, and 
other distinctive features in their 
institutions, some of which it would 
be interesting to notice; but we 
must for the present confine our- 
selves to the civil polity of the 
Aztecs. Their government was at 
the same time an elective and hee 
reditary monarchy— that is, the 
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king, who in the later reigns was 
styled the emperor, was chosen by 
four of the chief nobles, selected by 
their peers, in the preceding reign, 
together with whom were also as- 
sembled two royal allies of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan, as honorary associ- 
ates. 

The ruler was always to be one 
of the brothers, or, if he had none, 
a nephew of the deceased sovereign. 
The throne thus became a thing of 
family descent, although the sover- 
eign was elected. The reputation 
of a warrior was a necessary quali- 
fication for the king. When elected, 
the successful candidate went forth 
upon some military adventure, and 
as soon as he could return with 
splendid triumph, leading a suf- 
ficient number of captives into the 
city, he received the crown of his 
kingdom in pompous ceremony, at- 
tended with a horrible sacrifice, not 
the blood of bulls or of goats, but 
of human victims. The Lord of 
Tezcuco placed the emblem of sov- 
ereignty upon hishead. The halls 
of the Montezumas, at this period, 
presented scenes which could vie 
with those of eastern magnificence. 

The king was assisted by various 
councils. The Privy Council, com- 
posed of nobles, giving advice to the 
sovereign in relation to the govern- 
ment of the provinces, the revenue, 
and all other things connected with 
the highest interests of the State. 
This honourable body, and various 
other councils, and the king’s body- 
guard, had accommodations pro- 
vided in the royal buildings. A 
class of nobles, who were also 
wealthy land owners, held the 
highest offices, and in fact, under 
the authority of the sovereign, di- 
rected the government. 

In the different tenures by which 
land was held, we find some features 
similar to those of the feudal sys- 
tem. Some of the estates “ were 
entailed on the eldest male issue, 
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and in default of such reverted to 
the crown. Most of them seem to 
have been burdened with the obli- 
gation of military service. The 
principal chiefs of Tezcuco, accord- 
ing to its chronicler, were expressly 
obliged to support their prince with 
their armed vassals, to attend his 
court, and aid him in the council. 
Some instead of these services, were 
to provide for the repairs of bis 
buildings, and to keep the royal 
demesnes in order, with an annual 
offering, by way of homage, of 
fruits and flowers. It was usual, if 
we are to believe historians, for a 
new king, on his accession, to con- 
firm the investiture of estates de- 
rived from the crown.” 

The executive authority was vest- 
ed in the king and his council, and 
the legislative in the sovereign 
alone. We come next to consider 
the judicial power of this ancient 
government. 

The Spanish writers, generally 
ecclesiastics, have given us less 
upon this important and interesting 
topic, than they tell in regard to 
wicked and superstitious ceremo- 
nies of folly and cruelty which the 
Aztecs sanctified with the holy 
name of religion. But in the little 
which we know, there are some 
traces of virtue and wisdom worthy 
amore enlightened people. If they 
had despotic rulers, they had inde- 
pendent judges. There is reason to 
believe that, in a rude way, their 
conception of justice was judicially 
administered in the tribunals of the 
country. It is worth our while to 
examine the organization of the dif- 
ferent courts, and also to refer toa 
few of the laws: 

“ Over each of the principal cities 
with its independent territories, was 
—_ a supreme judge, appointed 

y the crown, with original and 
final jurisdiction in both civil and 
criminal cases. There was no ap- 
peal from his sentence to any other 
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tribunal, nor even to the king. He 
held his office during life; and any 
one who usurped his ensigns, was 
punished with death. 

“Below this magistrate was a 
court, established in each province, 
and consisting of three members. 
It held concurrent jurisdiction with 
the supreme judge in civil suits, but 
in criminal an appeal lay to his 
tribunal. 

“ Besides these courts, there was 
a body of inferior magistrates, dis- 
tributed through the country, cho- 
sen by the people in their several 
districts. Their authority was lim- 
ited to smaller causes, while the 
more important ones were carried 
up to the higher courts. 

“There was still another class of 
subordinate officers, appointed also 
by the people, each of whom was to 
watch over the conduct of a cer- 
tain number of families, and report 
any disorder or breach of the laws, 
to the higher authorities. 

“ The judge of the supreme court 
and the other judges of the higher 
courts, held their offices for life, and 
were supported from the proceeds 
of the crown lands.” 

It may not be uninteresting to 
others besides lawyers to read the 
following account of the mode of 
conducting a trial at this period. In 
some things they appear to have 
been ahead, and in others behind 
this age, e. g. the same person stood 
before the court as accused, as wit- 
ness, as advocate in his own case: 

“The proceedings in the courts 
were conducted with decency and 
order. The judges wore an appro- 
priate dress, and attended to busi- 
ness both parts of the day, dining, 
always for the sake of despatch, in 
an apartment of the same building 
where they held their session; a 
method of proceeding much com- 
mended by the Spanish chroniclers, 
to whom despatch was not very fa- 
miliar in their own tribunals. Offi- 
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cers attended to preserve order, and 
others summoned the parties and 
produced them in court. Nocoun- 
sel was employed; the parties 
stated their own case, and support- 
ed it by their witnesses. The oath 
of the accused was also admitted in 
evidence. The statement of the 
case, the testimony, and the pro- 
ceedings of the trial, were all set 
forth by a clerk, in hieroglyphical 
paintings, and handed over to the 
court. The paintings were executed 
with so much accuracy, that in all 
suits respecting real property, they 
were allowed to be produced as 
good authority in the Spanish tri- 
bunals, very long after the conquest ; 
end a chair for their study and in- 
terpretation was established at 


Mexico in 1553, which has long 
since shared the fate of most other 
provisions for learning in that un- 
fortunate country. A capital sen- 
tence was indicated by a line traced 
with an arrow across the portrait of 


the accused.” 

The laws of the ancient Mexicans 
were recorded in their hieroglyphi- 
cal paintings. Most of them were 
made for personal security—the 
rights of property being secondary 
with a semi-civilized people. 

From the report of these laws we 
extract only a few, to show their 
general character. 

“ The great crimes against society 
were all made capital. Even the 
murder of a slave was punished 
with death. Adulterers, as among 
the Jews, were stoned to death. 
Thieving, according to the degree 
of the offence, was. punished by 
slavery or death. (The Mexicans 
could have been under no great ap- 
prehension of this crime, since the 
entrances to their dwellings were not 
secured by bolts or fastenings of any 
kind.) 

“It was a capital offence to re- 
move the boundaries of another's 
lands; to alter the established 
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measures; and for a guardian not 
to be able to give a good account 
of his ward’s property. 

“Intemperance was punished in 
the young with death, and in older 
persons with loss of rank and con- 
fiscation of property.” 

Marriage was attended with 
formal ceremony, and regarded with 
proper esteem. A divorce could 
only be had by the sentence of a 
distinct tribunal having exclusive 
jurisdiction in such causes. 

The laws relating to the rights 
and duties of master and slave are 
the next which come under our no- 
tice. The learned reader will re- 
member what was the system of 
slavery among the Aztecs ; but we 
also write for others. There were 
several classes of slaves, to wit: 
criminals, public debtors, poor per- 
sons going into voluntary servitude, 
children sold by their parents, and 
prisoners of war—the last of whom 
were generally devoted to the cruel 
rites of human sacrifice. 

The following are some of the, 
provisions of the slave law : 

“ The slave was allowed to have 
his own family, to hold property, 
and even other slaves. His child- 
ren were free No one could be 
born to slavery in Mexico. Slaves 
were often liberated by their mas- 
ters at their death; and sometimes, 
as there was no natural repug- 
nance founded on difference of 
blood and race, were married to 
them. Yet a refractory or vicious 
slave might be led into market, with 
a collar round his neck, which inti- 
mated his bad character, and there 
be publicly seld, and, on a second 
sale, reserved for sacrifice.” 

What. shall we say of the con- 
duct of their odious tax gutherers, 
and the means allowed to enforce 
the collection of the public revenue? 

“ By a stern Jaw every defaulter 
was liable to be taken and sold as 
a slave, 
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“ Among various other sources of 
revenue was a tax on agricultural 
products and on manufactures.” 

We cannot go much into detail; 
and it is enough for us to be in- 
formed that “ these imposts, mode- 
rate under the reigns of the early 
princes, became so burdensome un- 
der those at the close of the dy- 
nasty, being rendered still more op- 
pressive by the manner of collec- 
tion, that they bred disaffection 
throughout the land, and prepared 
the way for its conquest by the 
Spaniards.” 

“ Major hereditas venit unicuique 
nostrum a jure et legibus, quam a 
parentibus.” 

The laws of any people give us 
such a knowledge of their charac- 
ter as can be derived from no other 
source; and on this account we 
have been perhaps slow to abandon 
this part of our subject. 

Public couriers, who ran from 
post to post with their hieroglyphic 
paintings, going with wonderful 
speed, supplied to some extent the 
want of Morse’s magnetic tele- 
graph, with wires extending from 
post to post for thousands of miles. 
And we are informed that “de- 
spatches were carried from one to 
two hundred miles a day. Fresh 
fish were frequently served at Mon- 
tezuma’s table in twenty-four hours 
from the time it had been taken in 
the Gulf of Mexico, two hundred 
miles from the capital. In this way 
intelligence of the movements of the 
royal armies was rapidly brought 
to court; and the dress of the cou- 
rier, denoting by its color that of 
his tidings, spread joy or conster- 
nation in the towns through which 
he passed.” 

All means were used to cultivate 
a military character, and inspire a 
love of martial glory and renown. 
Mexitli, the god of war, was the 
tutelary deity, after whom they 
named the city of Mexico. 
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Superstition taught the Aztecs, 
like the savage Thugs of the east, 
to sacrifice thousands of human 
victims upon the bloody altars of a 
false religion; and war upon man- 
kind was the only means to provide 
for the sacred slaughter. Soldiers 
who fell in battle were sure to be 
transported to the highest heaven, 
the dazzling region of the sun. 

The King and his Privy Council 
had the power to declare war ; but, 
before this was done, it was the cus- 
tom to send ambassadors to call 
upon the enemy to receive the 
Azte¢ gods, and to demand a cer- 
tain tribute. 

The inhabitants of Anahuac re- 
garded the persons of ambassadors 
as sacred. 

When the army marched forth 
to begin the pursuit of conquest, the 
sovereign was generally its leader. 
“Their armies were divided into 
bodies of eight thousand men ; and 
these again into companies of three 
or four hundred, each with its own 
commander.” The scientific soldier 
would laugh at the military tactics 
of these once mighty and renowned 
warriors. “They advanced singing 
and shouting their war cries, briskly 
charging the enemy, as rapidly re- 
treating, and making use of ambus- 
cades, sudden surprises, and the 
light skirmish of guerilla warfare. 
Yet their discipline was such as to, 
draw forth the encomiums of the 
Spanish conquerors. ‘A beautiful 
sight it was, says one of them, ‘to 
see them set out on their march, as 
moving forward so gaily, and in so 
admirable order? In battle they 
did not seek to’kill their enemies, 
so much as to take them prisoners; 
and they never scalped like the 
other North American tribes. The 
valour of a warrior was estimated by 
the number of his prisoners ; and no 
ransom was large enough to save 
the devoted captive.” 

The militia laws were in keeping 
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with the character and wants of this 
warlike people. 

“ Disobedience to orders was pun- 
ishable with death. It was death 
also for a soldier to leave his colors, 
to attack the enemy before the sig- 
nal was given, or to plunder an- 
other's booty or prisoners. 

“One of the last Tezcucan princes, 
in the spirit of an ancient Roman, 
put two sons to death, after having 
cured their wounds, for violating the 
last mentioned law.” 

In the chief cities they had hos- 
pttals for sick and disabled soldiers. 
The Aztecs were very far superior 
in civilization to the nomadic tribes 
of savage Indians who at the same 
time inhabited this western conti- 
nent. And I submit to my learned 
readers the opinion of our historian, 
that “the degree of civilization 
which they had reached, as inferred 
by their political institutions, may 
be considered, perhaps, not much 
short of that enjoyed by our Saxon 
ancestors under Alfred. In respect 
to the nature of it, they may be 
better compared with the Egyp- 
tians; and the examination of their 
social relations and culture may sug- 
gest still stronger points of resem- 
blance to that ancient people. 

The religion of the Aztecs was 
full of contradictions—a strange 
combination of truth and _ error. 
Their awful religious rites called for 
the sacrifice of thousands of hu- 
man victims. 

They believed in one Supreme 
Lord, the Creator, and prayed to 
him as the “God by whom we live,” 
“ Omnipresent, that knoweth all 
thoughts, and giveth all gifts,” 
“ without whom man is as nothing,” 
“ invisible, incdrporeal, one God “ 
perfect perfection and purity,” “u 
der whose wings we find repose sad 
a sure defence.” 


But they did not stop with this 


being: they had “a plurality of 


deities, who presided over the ele- 
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ments, the changes of the seasons, 
and the various occupations of man. 
Of these there were thirteen princi- 
pal deities, and more than two hun- 
dred inferior, to each of whom some 
special day, or appointed festival, 
was consecrated.” 

They had also “the penates, or 
household gods, whose little images 
were to be found in the humblest 
dwelling.” 

They believed in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and “im- 
agined three separate states of ex- 
istence in the future !ife. The wick- 
ed —comprehending the greater 
part of mankind—were to expiate 
their sins in a place of everlast- 
ing darkness. Another class with 
no other merit than that of having 
died of certain diseases, capriciously 
selected, were to enjoy a negative 
existence of indolent contentment. 

“The highest place was reserved, 
as in most warlike nations, for the 
heroes who fell in battle, or in sac- 
rifice. They passed at once into 
the presence of the sun, whom they 
accompanied with songs and choral 
dances, in his bright progress 
through the heavens, and after 
some years, their spirits went to 
animate the clouds, and singing 
birds of beautiful plumage, and to 
revel amidst the rich blossoms and 
odours of the gardens of paradise.” 

It was their custom to burn the 
bodies of the dead, and to preserve 
the ashes in a vase which was kept 
in the former dwelling of the de- 
ceased. 

If a person was rich, a multitude 
of slaves was sacrificed as a part of 
the funeral ceremony. 

The ancient Mexicans possessed 
some of the usages of the Roman 
Catholic, the Mussulman, the Tar- 
tar, and the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man. 

In the ceremony of naming their 
children, the lips and bosom of the 
infant were sprinkled with water, 
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and “the Lord was implored to 
permit the holy drops to wash away 
the sin that was given to it before 
the foundation of the world, so that 
the child might be born anew.” 

Regular forms of prayer were 
used, from which the following pas- 
sages are extracted : 

“ Wilt thon blot us out, O Lord, 
for ever? Is this punishment in- 
tended not for our reformation, but 
for our destruction ¢” 

“Impart to us, out of thy great 
mercy, thy gifts, which we are not 
worthy to receive through our own 
merits, 

“ Keep peace with all men; bear 
injuries with humility ; God who 
sees will avenge you.” 

“ He who looks too curiously on 
a woman, commits adultery with 
his eyes.” 

Five thousand piiests were em- 
ployed in the chief temple in the 
city of Mexico. “It is remarkable 
that they administered the rites of 
confession and absolution. The se- 
crets of the confessional were held 
inviolable, and penances were im- 
posed of much the same kind as 
those enjoined in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” 

Women exercised the various 
duties of the sacerdotal offices, ex- 
cept that of sacrifice. 

The education of the young, with 
special attention to their moral and 
religious training, was conducted in 
schools directed by the priests and 
priestesses, the former attending to 
the boys and the latter to the girls. 
_ The Aztecs were acquainted with 
representative, or figurative, sym- 
bolical and phonetic writing, but 
chiefly used the first, or “lowest 
stage of hieroglyphics.” They em- 


ployed for their writing cloth and 
skins, but generally a kind of pa- 
per manufactured from the leaves 
of the aloe, Agave Americana, call- 
ed by the natives maguey, the fin- 
ished material being finer than 
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parchment; this was made into vol- 
umes of moderate size, orput up in 
rolls. 

The student of mathematical sci- 
ence will be at a loss to understand 
how this people became so far skill- 
ed in arithmetic, chronology, and 
astronomy, as to arrange their fes- 
tivals accurately by the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, and to fix 
“the true length of the tropical 
year with a precision unknown to 
the great philosophers of antiquity.” 

The estimation in which agricul- 
ture and the useful mechanical arts 
were held, may be judged of by the 
following fatherly and wise admo- 
nition of an old chief: “ Apply thy- 
self, my son, to agriculture, or to 
feather work, or some other honour- 
able calling. Thus did your ances- 
tors before you. Else how would 
they have provided for themselves 
and their families? Never was it 
heard that nobility alone was able 
to maintain its possessor.” 

The Spaniards acknowledged that 
they were not able to equal the in- 
genuity and skill exhibited in some 
of the Aztec works of art. 

Merchants were very highly re- 
spected, and conducted their busi- 
ness in the principal gities, in open 
markets ; and in the country they 
went about in large caravans, fully 
armed, like good soldiers ready for 
any emergency. : 

The condition of woman, and the 
relation existing between the sexes, 
affords a volume of information 
which needs no comment; it marks 
the progress of man from savage 
barbarism to the highest degree of 
refinement, in every country and in 
every age. 

A few words upof this important 
topic, will conclude a very brief 
compilation of the strange and con- 
flicting elements of Aztec civiliza- 
tion : 

“The Aztec maiden was treated 
by her parents with a tenderness 
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from which all reserve seemed ban- 
ished. In the counsels to a daughter 
about to enter into life, they con- 
jared her to preserve simplicity in 
her manners and conversation, uni- 
form neatness in her attire, with 
strict attention to personal cleanli- 
ness. They ineulcated modesty as 
the great ornament of a woman, 
and implicit reverence-for her hus- 
band—softening their admonitions 
by such endearing epithets as show- 
ed the fullness of a pargnt’s love.” 

Marriage was highfy esteemed, 
but polygamy was allowed. 

The men did the hard work in 
the culture of corn, the great staple, 
and other products of the soil. Both 
sexes met in the enjoyment of social 
intercourse, at rich banquets abun- 
dantly furnished by persons of 
wealth, and who lived in splendid 
luxury. The men and women oc- 
cupied different parts of the table. 
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The feast was ended by the young 
with dancing, their seniors remain- 
ing at the table to drink and to en- 
joy chit-chat, until they were quite 
overcome by the intoxicating bever- 
age called pulque. 

“It was the custom for the host to 
present valuable gifts to his guests 
when they retired. It would be in- 
teresting to notice more particularly 
the domestic habits and manners of 
this peculiar people; but it is time 
for us to conclude, in the language 
of our learned historian: “The 
Aztec character was perfectly origi- 

nal and unique. It was made up of 
incongruities apparently irreconcil- 
able. It blended into one the mark- 
ed peculiarities of different nations, 
not only of the same phase of civili- 
zation, but as far removed from each 
other as the extremes of barbarism 
and refinement.” 











We naturally think ourselves better able to reach the centre of things than to 
comprehend their circumference. The extent of the visible earth plainly sur- 
passes our power. But, as we ourselves surpass small objects, we believe our- 
selves more capable of possessing them. And, notwithstanding, it requires as 
,great capacity to take in the idea of nonentity as to take in that of the whole. In 
either case the capacity must be infinite; and it seems to me that he who shall 
have mastered the least principles of things, will be able to reach the knowledge 
of the infinite. The one depends on the other, and the former conducts to the 
latter.— Pascal. 


Our imagination enlarges so greatly the present time, by continual reflection 
upon it, and Yessens to such a degree the idea of eternity by want of reflection 
upon it, that we make a nonentity of eternity, and an eternity of nought. And 
this propensity is so rooted in our nature that all our reasoning cannot prevent us 
from obeying it.— Pascal. 








Died, in Aiken, 8.C., on Monday, May 30th, 
1859, J. M. Legaré. 


It is fitting that we should record, 
however briefly, our sorrow for the 
death of one so worthy to have lived 
through a long and honoured life. With- 
drawn for many years, on account of 
feeble health, from the active pursuits of 
men, Mr. Legaré never ceased to feel a 
warm sympathy with all that concerned 
the best interests of his country. 

He was endowed with rare intellect- 
ual gifts. His inventive powers were of 
a high order, and he was versed alike in 
the theory as in the practice of the me- 
chanical arts. His reading was exten- 
sive on all subjects, and he wrote, at in- 
tervals through life, miscellaneous pa- 
pers both in prose and verse. 

In early days he published a volume 
of poems, full of promise. With a pure 
taste and delicate perception of the 
beautiful, he surrounded himself with 
objects which fitly reflected his thought. 

Beloved and esteemed by all who 
knew him intimately, he has thus early 
been removed to a rest that yet cannot 
be deemed untimely. 

The following lines, written and pub- 
lished by him some years ago, are so 
singularly appropriate at this time, that 
we quote them as the most fitting close 
to this brief tribute to one, whose life 
we may not soon forget : 


THANATOKALLOS. 
Ithink we faint and weep more than is 
manly; 
I think we more mistrust, than Christ- 
ians should. 
Because the earth we cling to interposes 
And hides the lower orbit of the sun, 
We have no faith to know the circle 
perfect, 
And that a day will follow on the night: 
Nay more, that when the sun we see, is 
setting, 
He is but rising on another people ; 
And not his face but ours veiled in dark- 


ness. 
We are less wise than were the ancient 
heathen 
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Who tempered feasting with a grisly 
moral. | 


With higher hope, we shrink from 
thoughts of dying, 

And dare not read, while yet of death 
unbidden, 

As Gipsies in the palm, those seams 
and circles 

And time-worn lineaments which kings 
in purple 

Have trembled to behold, but holy men, 

Interpreting aright, like martyred Ste- 


phen, ’ 

In singleness of heart have sunk to 
sleep; 

God’s children weary with an evening 
ramble. 


Unthinking custom from our very cradle 

Makes us most cowards where we 
should be bold. 

The house is closed and hushed; a 
gloom funereal 

Pervades the rooms once cheerful with 
the light; 

Sobs and outcries from those we love 
infect us 

With strange disquiet, making play un- 
sought z 

Before they take us on the knee and tell 
us 

We must no more be joyful; foradread 

And terrible calamity has smitten one. 


And then, poor innocents, with frighted 
hearts 

Within the awful chamber are we led 

To look on death; the hard impassive 


ace, 

The formal shroud, which the stiff feet 
erect 

Into the semblance of asecond forehead, 

Swathed and concealed; the tumbler 
whence he drank 

Who ne'er shall drink again; the various 
adjuncts 

Of a sick room; the useless phials 

Half emptied only, on the hearth the 
lamp, 

Even the fly that buzzes round and set- 
tles 

Upon the dead man’s mouth, and walk- 
ing thence 









: 








Into his nostril, starts him not from 
slumber. 

All portions of the dreary changeless 
scene 

In the last drama, with unwholesome 
stillness 

Succeeding to the weepings and com- 
plaints 

Of heaven’s own justice, and loud cries 
for succour 

That fill the dying ear not wholly dead, 

Distract the fluttering spirit, and invest 

A death-bed with a horror not its own. 

I thought of these things sadly, and I 
wondered 

If in this thanatopsis, soul as clay 

Took part and sorrowed. While I this 
debated, 

I knew my soul was loosing from my 
hold, 

And that the pines around, assuming 
shape 

Of mournful draperies, shut out the day. 

Then I lost sight and memory for a mo- 
ment, 

Then stood erect beside my usual couch, 

And saw my longwhile tenement, a pal- 
lid 


1 
And helpless symbol! of my former self. 
The hands laid heavily across my breast, 
The eyelids down, the mouth with final 
courage 
That aimed a smile for sake of her who 
watched, 
But lapsed into a pang and so congealed. 
Half sweet, half suffering: Aria to Cae- 
cinna. 


Poor sinful clod, erewhile the spirit’s 
master 

Not less than servant, with desire keen 

Alloying love, and oft with wants and 
achings 

Leading the mind astray from noblest 
deeds 

To sell it’s birth-right for an Esau’s por- 
tion. 

Tall forgave; for I was all forgiven. 

Phosphor had brought a day too bright 
for twilight 

Or mist upon its confines. All the old 

Sad mysteries that raise gigantic shad- 
ows 

Betwixt our mortal faces and God’s 
throne, 

Had fainted in its splendour; pride and 
sin 

Sorrow and pain, and every mortal ill, 

In the desertedtenement remained, 

A palace outwardly, a vault within. 

And so, because she thought it still a 
palace 

And not a prison with the prisoner 
fled, . . 

She stood before the gates accustomed. 
Weeping, 

Laid her moist cheek upon its breast and 

cried, 
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“ My lord! my life!” to what had ceased 
from living, 

And could no more command with words 
or eyes. 

It moved my pity sorely, for these fin- 
gers, 

Now locked in agonizing prayer, once 
turned 

Gently the pages of his life who slum- 
bered ; 

And this brave mouth, with words of 
faith and cheer, 

Strewed flowers in the path he needs 
must tread. 

That as a conqueror, and not a captive, 

Dragged at the heavy chariot wheels of 
Time, 

And through an arch triumphal, where 
for others 

A narrow portal opens in the sod, 

Silent and sad, and void of outlet, he 

The kingdom of his Lord might enterin. 

Thus she made dying sweet and full of 
beauty 

Aslife itself. There was no harsh trans- 
ition ; 

He that slept two-fold, woke a single 
nature, 

Beatified and glad. But she who stayed, 

Poor little Roman heart, no longer brave 

Now that the eyes were shut for ever- 
more, 

Which made all virtues sweeter for 
their praise, 

Saw not the joy and greatness of the 
change. 

And I drew near her, as a spirit may 

Not to the mortal ear, but that the words 

Seemed teachings of her bruised and 
lowly soul. 

“Is this the poet of thy summer days, 

The thoughtful husband of maturer 
years ? 

Are these the lips whose kindly words 
could reach 

The deepnessof thy nature? If theybe, 

Let them resume their own, nor tarry. 


Nay. 
Thou snowest, all that thou did’st ever 


ove 

Is lifted out, and all that thou did’st hate 

Lived with the flesh, and with the flesh 
remains. 

What matters it to thee, if this decays 

And mingling with the sod, is trampled 


on 

Of clownish feet, by gleaming share up- 
turned, 

Or feeds a rose, or roots a noisome 
weed ? 

How canst thou halve thy heart, half to 
the grave 

Half te high heavenyield? Thank God 
instead, 

That he who was so dear to thee, re- 
leased 

From sin and care, at length has found 

great peace.” 
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While she thus mused, her silent tears 
were stayed, 

And kneeling down with her sweet pa- 
tient face, 

Lifted towards heaven, itself sufficient 
prayer, 

“ Lord God!” she cried, ‘thou knowest 

best how weak 

And frail I am, and faithless; give me 
strength 

To take the rod thou sendest for a staff, 

And falter never more in this lone jour- 
ney!” 

Then she went forth and gathered fresh- 
est flowers 

And strewed them on the dead: young 
violets 

Upon the breast, verbena round the tem- 
ples, 

Loose rose-leaves o'er the mouth, to 
hide the pang, 

And in his hand a lily newly opened, 

In token of her faith and his transition. 

And in her eyes there reigned such quiet- 
ude 

That those who saw her, said an angel 
surely 

Had spoken with her: 
moved 

By sufferings prolonged. 
might say 

She loved but lightly, or with levity 

Looked forward to the common lot of all. 


Atken, 8. C., 1819. 


or, her reason’s 


But none 





The following very sensible remarks 
we quote from the Petersburg Express, 
(one of the cleverest journals, let us say, 
par parenthése, in the country,) upon the 
inconvenience and chagrin which the 
public must suffer from the policy car- 
ried into effect, both by France and Aus- 
tria, of muzzling the Press upon all sub- 
jects connected with the active prose- 
cution of the present war: 

“ His imperial majesty, the emperor of 
the French, has thought proper, in go- 
ing to the wars, to decree that there 
shall be no newspaper correspondents 
following in the wake of his army, to re- 
port to the world how his majesty is 
winning for himself a military glory 
equal to that achieved by his uncle. 
The only accounts which he will permit 
the world to see, of what is going on in 
Piedmont, are such as shall be given in 
the imperial bulletins in the pleasant 
columns of the Moniteur Universel. We 
must accept the one-sided statements of 
the commander-in-chief, or we must 
turn to the narrative rendered by the 
correspondent of the London Times, 
who, writing under the protection of 
the Austrian general, beneath the wing 
of the double-headed eagle, cannot be 
supposed to write with the strictest im- 
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partiality. No doubt, there were many 
American gentlemen, temporarily resid- 
ing abroad, who would willingly have 
gone to the seat of war as the regular 
correspondents of journals in this coun- 
try, and from them we might have hoped 
to receive a truthful and dispassionate 
recital of the progress of events. As 
Louis Napoleon, however, has decided 
the matter against them, we can only ar- 
rive at atolerably accurate result in the 
movements of the campaign, by a care- 
ful comparison of the official announce- 
meuts in the Moniteur, with the des- 
patches forwarded to Vienna, and the 
full and animated letters to the great 
journal of Printing House Square. In 
old times, when the wars of the great 
Napoleon were going on, ‘to lie like a 
bulletin,’ became a proverbial expres- 
sion throughout Europe, and was used 
to describe any mendacity which far 
excelled the ordinary efforts of pure in- 
vention—let us hope that bulletins will 
become more truthful in the hands of 
the Liberator of Italy. 

The exclusion of journalists from the 
rear guard of the army, is certainly a 
great, though, perhaps, an unwilling 
compliment paid by the emperor to the 
press. It indicates his dread of free dis- 
cussion, and his mortal dislike to the 
passing criticism of the great reading 
public. But we regard it as a blunder, 
not less than as a rigorous exercise of 
power There can be no doubt thatthe 
able, rapid, complete and brilliant sum- 
mary of operations in the Crimea, made 
by the correspondents of the London 
Times, contributed largely to. the final 
success of the allies before Sebastopol— 
indeed, it may be seriously questioned 
whether, in the absence of the journal- 
istic force, the great stronghold of Rus- 
sia inthe Euxine would ever have fallen. 
The miserable mismanagement and im- 
becility, manifested at headquarters du- 
ring the earlier portion of the struggle, 
would never have been known at home, 
but for their fearless and masterly expo- 
sure by the writers in the Times, and 
this enabled the war offices in London 
and Paris to apply the proper corrective, 
and furnish the indispensable remedial 
agencies. Louis Napoleon, himself, 
might borrow some ideas inthe conduct 
of the Italian campaign, from the impar- 
tial descriptions and reflections of a sen- 
sible letter-writer from the field of the 
conflict. But he must be allowed we 
suppose to know best about it. Certain- 
ly, the future historian of our age, find- 
ing so much assistance in the Crimean 
correspondeace of the daily newspapers 
in writing up the events of 1854-’55, 
will not thank the French emperor for 
his order.” 
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“In all ages of the world, and in most 
densely populated countries, there have 
existed large bodies of men, who have 
won a precarious support by secret as 
sassination and robbery. But in India 
only, have murder and unlawful plun- 
dering been lifted to the position of ab- 
solute virtues, and a peculiar (and most 
horrible) mode of practicing both been 
handed down from fatherto son through 
centuries of hereditary succession. The 
Thugs, therefore, present many remark- 
able points of character and manners, 
concerning which our curiosity may be 
reasonably excited. 

The public are now pretty well ac- 
quainted with the manner in which the 
Thugs secure their victims, but far less 
is known of the superstitious ceremonies 
which precede an expedition, or the ad- 
mission of new members to their ranks. 

They profess to believe in a certain 
goddess of destruction, called Kalee ; in 
her name they practice their execrable 
art; and their victims are held to be im- 
molated in her honour. They declare 
that in former ages this divinity codper- 
ated more directly with her votaries by 
disposing of the bodies of those des- 
troyed. Kalee, however, chose to be 
secret in her operations,and the Thugs 
were prohibited from looking back tosee 
what she was about. All was well,so long 
as they observed this rule; but the ser- 
vices of the goddess as a sextoness were 
lost through the indizcreet curiosity ofa 
member of the association, who, on a 
certain occasion, looking back, saw Ka- 
lee in the act of devouring a corpse, one 
half of which was hanging out of her 
mouth. The displeasure of the goddess 
was tempered with mercy; for although 
she refused any longer to relieve the 
earth of the dreadful burdens with which 
her worshippers encumbered it, yet she 
was considerate enough to present her 
friends with one of her teeth for a pick- 
axe, a rib fora knife, and the hem of her 
garment fora noose. The first of these 
instruments, the pickaze, is held by the 
Thugs everywhere in the highest esti- 
mation. Its fabrication is superintended 
with superlative care, and it is conse- 
crated to its duty with the following 
ceremonies: 

In the first place, a lucky day is fixed 
upon. The leader of the gang then in- 
structs a smith to make the required 
tool, and to make it secretly. The instru- 
ment being finished. next comes the 
consecration A doctor deeply versed 
in Thug mysteries, undertakes the sol- 
emn office. He sits facing the west, 
and receives the pickaxe on a brass 
dish. {t is washed four times: first in 
water, and afterwards in liquids more 
expensive and valuable. The brass dish 
again comes into play. The pickaxe is 
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placed upon it with a cocoa-nut, some 
cloves, white sandal wood, and sugar. 
A fire is next kindled, and all the arti- 
cles designated, (with the exception of 
the cocoa-nut )are thrown into the flames, 
through which the priest slowly passes 
the axe seven times. The cocoa-nut is 
now placed on the ground, and stripped 
of its outer coat. 

The comptroller of tne pickaxe. holding 
it by the point, then says, “Shall I 
strike ?” The bystanders signifying their 
assent, he strikes the cocoa-nut with 
the butt end of the pickaxe, and breaks 
it, exclaiming, “ All hail, mighty Davy, 
(the goddess) great mother of us all!” 
The surrounding spectators respond, 
“All hail, Davy! and prosper the 
Thugs!” This is a most interesting 
and exciting moment tothe Thugs; for 
upon the hardness of the nut, the skill of 
the operator, and the accidental cireum- 
stauces which may affect the force or 
direction of the blow, depends the readi- 
zation of the hopes of the community. 
If the cocoa-nut be not severed at one 
blow, all the labour is thrown away; the 
goddess is understood to be unpropi- 
tious; another day must be selected for 
the repetition of the ceremonies, and all 
the trouble be incurred again. If, how- 
ever, the nutis cleft at once, the proof of 
the approval of the goddess is undisputa- 
ble. The whole of the shell and some 
of the kernel of the nut is thrown into 
the fire; the pickaxe is carefully tied up 
in aclean white cloth, and, being placed 
on the ground to the west, the assem- 
bled spectators, turning in that diree- 
tion, prostrate themselves in adoration 
before “that which their own fingers 
have made;” that which the labour of 
the smith might have fashioned with 
equal facility into an object of reverence 
or of contempt; and which, while it re- 
ceives divine honours, is destined to as- 
sist in a series of acts, at once horrible 
by their guilt, and disgusting by their 
loathsomeness. 

The ceremony of prostration conelu- 
ded, all present receive a portion of the 
cocoa-nut; the fragments are then col- 
lected, and thrown into the pit which 
had been previously prepared, lest, if 
they remained onthe ground, the sacred 
relics might be outraged by the defiling 
touch of some human foot. 

Will the reader believe that elaborate 
as these ceremonies are, they serve but 
for a single expedition? Ai the com- 
mencement of every fresh series of ad- 
ventures, they must be repeated. 

In order to show the utterly hardened 
character of the followers of Thuggee, 
we quote part of the evidence ot a Thug 
approver before one of the British 
Courts in India: 

* Question.—And do you never feel 
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sympathy for the persons murdered— 
never pity or compunction ? 

Sahib.—Never. 

Q. How can you murder old men 
and young children without some emo- 
tions of pity—calmly and deliberately as 
they sit with you and converse with 
you—and tell you of their private affairs 
—of their hopes and fears—and of the 
wives and children they are going to 
meet, after years of absence, toil and 
suffering? 

S. From the time that the omens have 
been favourable, we consider them as 
victims thrown into our hands by the 
deity to be killed, and that we are the 
mere instrument in her hand to destroy 
them: that if we do not kill them she 
will never be again propitious to us, and 
we and our families will be involved in 
misery and want. 

Q. And you can sleep as soundly, by 
the bodies or over the graves of those 
you have murdered, and eat your meals 
with as much appetite, as ever ? 

S. Just the same: we eat and sleep 
just the same, unless we are afraid of 
being discovered. 

Q. And when you see or hear a bad 
omen, you think it is the order of the 
deity not to kill the travellers you have 
with you, or are in pursuit of ? 

S. Yes. It is the order not to kill 
them, and we dare not disobey.” 


The following amusing sketch of a 
French publisher is given by an English 
author, who evidently knew his trade: 

“The conversation turned upon the 
frivolous verses of the Abbe Boisrobert. 
* Wonderful talent,’ said the book-seller, 
‘twothousand the first week. Copy in 
satin sent tothe king. Shop full of mar- 
quises, all over ribbons, coming for cop- 
ies.’ 

*‘ How do Dejazet’s works sell? asked 
M. Moliere. 

*‘ Bad, very bad,’ said the book-seller. 

‘ Well, but Dejazet is as much supe- 
rior to that Boisrobert,as my friend. M. 
Boileau here, is tothe author of La Pu- 
celle, or that ass Quinalt.’ 

‘Clever, no doubt,’ said the book-sel- 
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ler, ‘but wont go down. Never gets a 
word inthe Reviews. Boisrobert’s won- 
derful book touches the feelings; that’s 
what people want now. Feelings must 
be touched—sense is all very well.’ 

‘And what you call a good book,’ said 
M. Boileau, bitterly, ‘means a book that 
sells. Sir, you do what all your order 
do. Ifyou find a man whose works the 
public buy, you pamper him, feed him, 
idolize him, urge him to exhaust his 
mental soil wita quick, weak crops, in 
fact, to change the metaphor, drive him 
to death, and then let him go to the 
knackers. You never discover talent— 
have no faith, in any thing but success, 
because success pays; yet you, and such 
as you—I mean no offence—guide pub- 
lic taste, and receive all the wealth that 
books bring. You gull the author, pique 
him with clap-traps about honour, fame 
extending reputation; and when his 
back is turned, lo! he is bound up in 
parchment fetters. You pull out your 
banker’s book, and laugh to think what 
fools the world’s thinkers are.’ / 

‘True,’ said M. Moliére, ‘and what do 
you think of these Reviews—are they 
honest ? 

‘Very, and severe, too, when they 
first begin, till some publishers use 
them as advertisers; and afterwards, 
too, provided the writer of the book 
they review can be of no use to them— 
provided the book is by a man who 
shows no power of rising above them— 
provided it comes from a publisher they 
do not dislike, and by a man who has 
never stung their vanity with a don mot. 
But, dear me, what with interest, clique, 
dining out, quarrels, ignorance, haste, 
and prejudice ,no review is worth much. 
For my part, I only believe two things— 
an enemy’s praise and a dear friend's 
blame.’” 

In the same article is a brief touch at 
the way critics find fault : 

“ They bully a rose because it isn’t a 
lily; though a lily 1s a good thing, just 
as a cutlet is a good thing, and a frican- 
deau is a good thing; yet people must 
run about and snub the waterfall, be- 
cause it is not a precipice, and the blonde 
because she is not a brunette.” 

































1 Poems by Owen Meredith. (The Wan- 
derer and Clytemnestra.) Ticknor § 
Fields: Boston. 1859. 


2. The Poetical Works of James Gates 
Percival, with a Biographical Sketch, 
tin two volumes. Ticknor § Fields: 
Boston. 1859. 


.3. Poems by Albert Laighton. Brown, 
Tazzard § Chase: Boston. 135. 


Glancing over this list of poetical 
works, the reader may be tempted to 
exclaim with that bitter young satirist, 
who, to quiet the cravings of his own 
mortified vanity, attacked the Poets of 
Great Britain, ex masse, 


“All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out! ” 


But if he be discreet, and of a moderate- 
ly charitable temper, the reader need 
not alarin himself. We promise to make 
the shortest possible work of the claims, 
whether meritorious or otherwise, of the 
poets under discussion. 

Let us begin with the youngest of the 
company, “ Owen Meredith,” or, more 
properly, Robert Bulwer Lytton, the 
son of the great English novelist. 

The beautiful gold-tinted volume of 
514 pages, published by Ticknor & 
Fields, contains as great an amount of 
matter, (in guantity, we mean) as the 
collective works of the “great Alfred” 
himself, and establishes the fact that its 
author is, at least, among the most pro- 
lific of his guild. Thistruly is but a poor 
recommendation, and if Mr. Bulwer 
Lytton had displayed no other talent 
than that of copious verbiage, we should 
not have taken the trouble to notice him 
atall. It so happens, however, that his 
immense command of language, and 
of rhymes, is accompanied by powers of 
fancy, passion and invention, which 
have enabled him to produce much poet- 
ry of a high order. What particularly 
strikes one upon the first perusal of his 
writings, is their generally, high finish, 
and polished artistic grace. -The poet 
has not insultedthe public, and betrayed 
his own genius, by putting forth a mass 
of crude improvisations, under the im- 
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pertinent pleas of “haste,” “youth” and 
‘* inexperience.” 

On the contrary, he has so laboured to 
mould his thoughts, that no idea should 
lose its attractiveness, because of an 
imperfect or feeble expression. His 
diction is well chosen, his rhythms mu- 
sical and effective. 

Going beneath the surface, to the soul 
of his performances, we are forced to 
remark, in the first place, upon the swb- 
tlety of his perceptions. The cast of 
thought pervading his best pieces is 
metaphysical. They are not merely im- 
aginative in colour, but sometimes al- 
most mystical intone. And yet, unlike 
most poems ofthis description, they can- 
not be charged with the sin of obscurity. 
Our author shows a proper contempt for 
“ Orphic utterances,” and transcendent- 
al “moonshine!” This phase of Lyt- 
ton’s mind is in strange contrast with the 
keen, satirical, worldly spirit, relieved, 
however, by great brilliancy of fancy and 
force of art, which is apparent in such 
lines as * Au Café,” and “ Madame la 
Marquise.” and again, with the quiet, 
gentle, pathetic grace of many of his 
love lyrics. Evidently, there is not only 
power, but a vartety of power in these 
poems. 

A quaint humour, bordering on the 
grotesque, and occasionally, we regret to 
say, upon the simply horrible and melo- 
dramatic, is another, and the last char- 
acteristic of Lytton’s volume we shall 
mention. This grotesque humour, tine- 
tured with sarcastic bitterness, is capit- 
ally illustrated by the following singular 
tiradé against 


SMALL PEOPLE. 


. 
The warm morn was up in the sky, 
And the warm summer out on the 
land, 
There trembled a tear from her eye. 
There trembled a tear on my hand. 


ul. 

Her sweet face I could not see clear, 
For the shade was so dark in the tree ; 

I only felt touched by a tear, 

AndI thought that the tear was for me. 
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In her small ear I whispered a word,— 
With her sweet lips she laughed in 
my face; 
And as light through the leaves as a 
bird 
She flitted away from the place. 


Iv. 

Then, she told to her sister, the snake, 
All I said; and her cousin the toad; 

The snake slipped away to the brake, 
The toad went to town by the road. 


v. 
The toad told thedevil’s coach-horse, 
Who cocked up his tail at the news, 
The snake hissed the secret of course, 
To the newt, who was changing her 
shoes. 


VI. 
The newt drove away tothe ball, 
And told it the scorpion and asp ; 
The spider, who lives inthe wall, 
Overheard it, and told it the wasp. 
vil. 
The wasp told the midge and the gnat, 
And the gnat told the flea and the nit; 
The nit dropped an egg as she sat, 


The flea shrugged his shoulders and 
bit: 


VILL. 
The nit and the flea are toosmall, 
And the suake slips from under my 


foot ; 
I wish I could find mid them all, 
A Man—to insult, andto shoot! 


The poems of James Gates Percival 
were better known a quarter ofa centu- 
ry ago than they are now. Until the 
present handsome edition appeared, 
they were almost entirely out of print, 
and their author would probably have 
sunk intoa mere xominis umbra, were 
it not for the judicious selections from 
his pen in Griswold’s ** Poets and Poet- 
ry of America,” and in Duyckinck’s ex- 
cellent *Cyclopsdia of American Liter- 
ature.” Such a fate would not have 
been deserved ; for Percival was a true 
poet, possessed of the keenest and most 
delicate sensibilities, of a glowing imagi- 
nation, and unusual facility of rhythmiz 
expression. Hewas unfortunate, how- 
ever, even before he graduated, in win- 
ning a reputation altogether dispropor- 
tioned to his performances at the time; 
and this circumstance, coupled with 
constitutional carelessness, and a miser- 
ably false theory of poetic art, conduced 
to undermine his fame, and to render 
much of what he subsequently wrote 
unworthy of his powers. We think, 
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therefore, that the editor of the tezo vol- 
umes under review, each embracing al- 
most four hundred pages, has not acted 
judiciously, or witha competent knowl- 
edge of the real nature of Percival’s 
writings. Instead of presenting the 
public with everything, good, bad and 
indifferent. which the poet had com- 
posed during his long life of sixty years, 
it would have been wiser to select a cer- 
tain number of pieces of undoubted 
merit, even although two-thirds, or 
three-fourths of the matter now collect- 
ed and printed, had to be left to the ob- 
scurity of dusty MSS., and in the uncut 
pages of volumes which have long re- 
posed in cobwebs and oblivion. 

The spirit of Percival’s poetry is often 
too morbid and unwholesome to com- 
mand the sympathies of any reader who 
is not under the influence of jaundice, or 
a chronic indigestion. Look at the 
Prometheus, for example. It is one long, 
and by no means very melodious wail of 
wretchedness, misanthropy and despair. 
It is modelled upon Byron’s Childe Har- 
old, but without those picturesque epi- 
sodes, and that fierce, consuming fire of 
genius, which have made the latter pro- 
duction, despite its blasphemy, selfish- 
ness and egéism, one of the most fasci- 
nating works ever produced by man! 
Nor are Percival’s Miscellantes free trom 
the morbid characteristics referred to. 
His Suicide, and the Broken Heart, are 
written in a temper,and with a bitter- 
ness of feeling, which Rousseau, in his 
most unamiable mood, could not have 
surpassed. It is only fair, however, to 
say in conclusion, that in his gentlerand 
more human moments, Percival wrote 
with exquisite tenderness, The verses 
called * Consumption,” are among the 
happiest eflorts of the kind in our litera- 
ture, and many of his studies of nature 
are eminently true and beautiful. 


Mr. Ruskin has said, with that dog- 
matism of tone which he assumes when 
enunciating a particularly outrageous 
proposition, that there are but two orders 
of poets, those of the first rank, as Shaks- 
peare, Milton, &c., those of the second 
rank, as Tennyson, Wordsworth, &ce. 
Now this assertion, conclusive as it may 
seem to the unreflecting, is opposed to 
truth and nature, no less than to expeé- 
rience. The poets are as various in their 
endowments as the songsters of wood 
and field. They appeal not to one fac- 
ulty or feeling of mankind, but to adin 
turn; and although upon the principle 
that the greater contains the less, a first 
class poet like Shakspeare may be said 
to master every mood, and to aduress 
every conceivable passion of his fellow- 
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men, yet it must be remembered, that 
the special nature of these appeals is, so 
to speak, in the inverse ratio of the uni- 
versality of the genius from which they 
come! For this reason it seems to have 
been decreed by Providence, that the 
analogy of the material world should be 
strictly carried out in the spiritual; that 
whereas, it has pleased God to people 
the groves and meadows not only with 
nightingales and sky-larks, but with 
thrushes, and black-birds, anda hundred 
feathered songsters besides, all gifted 
with a peculiar note, calculated to make 
more perfect the general harmony—so 
for the realm of the intellect, and the 
soul, God has provided poets variously 
gifted—each. if true to his special endow- 
ment, worthy of a grateful hearing, an 
earnest homage! Is not such an order 
of things in strict accordance with the 
constitution of every normal mind? In 
our moods of fervour and exaltation we 
commune with Milton and Danté; but 
theirs are not the works to which we fly 
for consolation in sorrow, for sympathy 
in moments of tenderness, or loving re- 
gret. 

The theory of Ruskin, and others like 
him, has led to a false and most unjust 
system of criticism. A poet of the gen- 
tler sensibilities is underated because he 
is not a poet of the passions ; and he who 
is content to be didactic and descriptive, 
falls under the critic’s censure, because 
he exhibits no dramatic force, and no 
startling originality of invention. 

These remarks have been suggested 
tous bythe manner in which the un- 
pretending volume by Mr. Alfred Laigh- 
ton has been received among a class of 
crities, who appear religiously to believe 
that the principle lacus a non lucendo, is 
the true principle upon which to choose 
one’s vocation. They have condemned 
the book for no other reason than this: 
that it deals with the general and more 
obvious emotions of humanity, that it 
paints the humble joys of the fireside 
rather than the glories of war or the ab- 
stract charms of philosophy. In other 
words, because Mr. Laighton does ot 
undertake to do what is forbidden by the 
nature of his temperament and the order 
of his mind, these wise censors seem 
disposed to quarrel with his claim to be 
considered a poet at all! Whatever 
such writers may say, we feel confident 
that Mr. Laighton’s volume will be ap- 
preciated, and warmly admired by every 
reader of taste and feeling. The spurt 
of his poetry is evidently pure and hope- 
ful—the spirit, in fact, of a serene and 
lofty Christianity. There is no morbid 
whimpering, no dark self-consciousness, 
in any thing he has writen, but the hope 
of future compensation for earthly ills, 
and the due recognition of what isbeau- 
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tiful and true in life is everywhere de- 
lightfully apparent; so that the effect of 
these poems is to invigorate and re- 
fresh, not to depress the heart. We will 
make a few extracts in support of our 
opinion of this work. Here is a piece, 
entitled 


IN THE WOODS. 


I walked alone in depths of autumn 
woods ; 


The ruthless winds had left the maple 


bare ; 
The fern was withered, and the sweet- 
briars breath 
No longer gave its fragrance to the air. 


The barberry strung its coral beads no 


more ; 
The thistle down on gauzy wings had 
flown ; 
And myriad leaves on which the sum- 
mer wrote 
Her blushing farewell at my feet were 
strewn. 


A loneliness pervaded every spot ; 
A gloom of which my musing soul par- 
took ; 
All Nature mourns, I said ; November 
wild 
Hath torn the fairest pages from her 
book. 


But suddenly a wild bird overhead 
Poured forth a strain so strangely 
clear and sweet, 
It seemed to bring me back to skies of 
May, 
And wake the sleeping violets at my 
feet. 


Then long I péndered o’er the poet’s 
words, 
“The loss of beauty is not always 
loss,” 
Till like the voice of love they soothed 
my pain, 
And gave me strength to bear again 
my cross. 


O! murmuring heart! thy pleasures 
may decay, 
Thy faith grow cold, thy golden dreams 
take wing; 
Still in the faded realm of youth and joy 
Heaven kindly leaves some bird of hope 
to sing!” 


What follows is in a deeper strain : 


TO MY SOUL. 


Guest from a holier world ! 
O! tell me where the peaceful vallies 
lie? 
Dove in the ark of life, when thou shalt 


y; 
Where will thy wings be furled ? 
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Where is thy native nest ? 
Where the green pastures that the bles- 
séd roam ? 
Impatient dweller in thy clay- built home, 
Where is thy heavenly rest ? 


On some immortal shore, 
Some realm away from earth and time I 


snow ; 
A land of bloom where living waters 
flow, 
And Grief comes nevermore. 


Faith turns my eyes above, 
Day fills with floods of light the bound- 
less skies ; 
Night watches calmly with her starry 


eyes, 
Alltremulous with love. 


And as entranced I gaze, 
Sweet music floats to me from distant 
lyres ; 
I see a temple round whose golden 
spires 


Unearthly glory plays! 


Beyond those azure deeps 
I fix thy home—a mansion kept for thee 
Within thy father’s house, whose noise- 
less key 
Kind Death, the warder keeps! 


The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By 
Henry Kingsley. Tucknor § Fields: 
Boston, 1859. 


The Kingsley name bids fair to be- 
come famous in the annals of recent 
English literature. There is Charles 
Kingsley, who claims to be, and in many 
respects really is, philosopher, theolo- 
gian, poet, and novelist; and now we 
have a book by another of the same 
name, which exhibits so much ability of 
a high order, that we should not be sur- 
prised ifthe anthorial reputation of Hen- 
ry equalled, in the end, (for, of course, he 
will not stop at his first volume,) the rep- 
utation of his kinsman, Charles. The 
work under consideration is a tale chief- 
ly of Australian life, and is a picturesque 
and vigorous record of a series of events 
scattered over almost a century of time, 
and connected with the fortunes of a 
number of very interesting persons. 

We have not the space to analyze the 
plot, or to characterize in detail the 
many excellencies of style and inven- 
tion, but must content ourselves with 
the following extract; it refers to the 
first meeting of the hero and heroine, 
and is certainly a graphic picture: 

“ What a delicious veranda is this to 
dream in! Through the tangled pas- 
sion-flowers, jessamines and magnolias, 
what a soft gleam of bright. hazy dis- 
tance, over the plains and far away! 
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The deep river-glen cleaves the table 
land, which, here and there, swells into 
breezy downs. Beyond, miles away to 
the north, is a great forest-barrier, above 
which there is a blaze of late snow, 
sending strange light aloft into the burn- 
ing haze. All this is seen through an 
arch in the dark mass of verdure which 
clothed the trellis-work, only broken 
through in this one place, as though to 
make a frame for the picture. He leans 
back, and gives himself up to watching 
trifles. 

See here. A magpie comes furtively 
out of the house with a key in his 
mouth, and, seeing Sam, stops to con- 
sider if he is likely to betray him. On 
the whole, he thinks not; so he hides 
the key in a crevice, and whistles a 
tune. 

Now enters a cockatoo, waddling 
along comfortably and talking to him- 
self. He tries to enter into conversa- 
tion with the magpie, who, however, 
cuts him dead, and walks otf to look at 
the prospect. 

Flop, flop, a great foolish- looking kan- 
garoo comes through the house, and 
peers round him. “The cockatoo ad- 
dresses a few remarks to him, which 
he takes no notice of, but goes blunder- 
ing out into the garden, right over the 
contemplative: magpie, who gives him 
two or three indignant pecks on his 
clumsy feet, and sends him flying down 
the gravel-walk. 

Two bright-eyed little kangaroo rats 
come out of their box peering and blink- 
ing. The cockatoo finds an audience 
in them, for they sit listening to him, 
now and then catching a flea, or rubbing 
the backs of their heads with their fore- 
paws. But a buck ’possum, who steal- 
thily descends by a pillar from unknown 
realms of mischief on the top of the 
house, evidently discredits cocky’s sto- 
ries, and departs down the garden to 
see if he can find something te eat. 

An old cat comes up the garden-walk, 
accompanied by a wicked kitten, who 
ambushes round the corner of the flow- 
er-bed. and pounces out on her mother, 
knocking her down and severely mal- 
treating her. But the old lady picks 
herself up without a murmur, and comes 
into the veranda, followed by her un- 
natural offspring, ready for any mischief. 
The kangaroo rats retire into their box, 
and the cockatoo, rather nervous, lays 
himself out to be agreeable. 

But the puppy, born under an unlucky 
star, who has been watching all these 
things from behind his mother, thinks 
at last: ‘‘Here is some one to play 
with,” so he comes staggering forth and 
challenges the kitten to a lark. 

She receives him with every symp- 
tom of disgust and abhorrence ; but he, 
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regardless of all spitting and-tail-swel- 
ling, rolls her over, spurring and swear- 
ing, aud makes believe he will worry 
her to death. Her scratching and biting 
tell but little on his woolly hide, and he 
seems to have the best of it out and out, 
till a new ally appears unexpectedly, 
and quite turns the tables. The magpie 
hops up, ranges alongside of the com- 
batants, and catches the puppy such a 
dig over the tail as sends him howling 
to his mother with a flea in his ear. 

Sam lay sleepily amused by this little 
drama; then he looked at the bright 
green arch which separated the dark 
veranda from the bright, hot, garden. 
The arch was darkened, and, looking, 
he saw something which made his heart 
move strangely, something that he has 
not forgotten, and never will. 

Under the arch, between the sunlight 
and the shade, bareheaded, dressed in 
white, stood a girl so amazingly beauti- 
ful that Sam wondered for a few mo- 
ments whether he was asleep or awake. 
Her hat, which she had just taken off, 
hung on her left arm, and with her deli- 
cate right hand she arranged a vagrant 
tendril of the passion-flower, which in 
its luxuriant growth had broken bounds 
and fallen from its place above. A girl 
so beautiful that L in all my life never 
saw her superior. They showed me 
the other day, in a carriage in the park, 
one they said was the most beautiful 
girl in England, a descendant of I know 
not how many noblemen. But, looking 
back to the times I am speaking of now, 
I said at once and decidedly, “Alice 
Brentwood, twenty years ago, was more 
beautiful than she.” 

A Norman style of beauty I believe 
you would callit. Light hair, deep, bril- 
liant blue eyes, and a very fair complex- 
ion. Beauty and high-bred grace in 
every limb and every motion. She stood 
there an instant on tiptoe, with the sun- 
light full upon her, while Sam, buried 
in gloom, had time for a delighted look 
before she stepped into the veranda, and 
saw him. 

She floated towards him through the 
deep shadow. “I think,’ she said in 
the sweetgst, most musical little voice, 
“that you are Mr. Buckley.” If so, you 
are a very old friend of mine by report.” 
So she held out her little hand, and with 
one bold, kind look from the happy eyes, 
finished Sam for life. 

Father and mother retire into the 
chimney-corner and watch. Your day 
is done. Dr. Mulhaus, put your good 
advice into your pocket. and smoke your 
pipe. Here is one who can exert a 
greater power for good or evil than all 
of you put together. It was written of 
old: “A man shall leave his father and 
mother, and cleave unto his ” Hal- 
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lo! I am getting on rather fast, I am 
afraid. 

He had risen tomeether. ‘And you, 
Miss Brentwood,” he said, ‘‘are tolera- 
bly well known to me. Do you know 
now that I believe by an exertion of 
memory I could tell you the year and 
the mouth when you began to learn the 
harp? My dear old friend, Jim, has 
kept me quite au fait with all your ac- 
complishments.” 

“| hope you are not disappointed in 
me,” said Alice, laughing. 

“No,” said Sam. “I think rather the 
contrary. Are you?” 

“TI have not had time to tell yet,” she 
said. ‘1 will see how you behave at 
lunch, which we shall have in half an 
hour, téte-a-téte. You have been often 
here before, I believe? Do you see 
much change?” 

‘Not much. I noticed a new piano, 
and a little glove that 1 had never seen 
before. Jim’s menagerie of wild beasts 
is as numerous aseverI see. He would 
like to have been in Noah’s Ark.” 

‘And so would you and I, Mr. Buck- 
ley,” she answered, laughing, “if we 
had been caught in the flood.” 

Good gracious! Think of being in 
Noah’s Ark with her. 

“You find them a little troublesome, 
don’t you, Miss Brentwood ?” 

“ Well, it requires a good deal of ad- 
ministrative faculty to keep the kitten 
and the puppy from open collision, and 
to prevent the magpie from pecking out 
the cockatoo’s eye, and hiding it in the 
flower-bed. Last Sunday morning, he 
(the magpie) got into my father’s room, 
and stole thirty-one shillings and six- 
pence. We got it all back but half a 
sovereign, and that we shall never see.” 

The bird thus alluded to burst into a 
gush of melody, so rich, full, and metal- 
lic, that they both turned to look at him. 
Having attracted attention, he began 
dancing, crooning a little song to him- 
self, as though he would say, “1 know 
where it is.” And, lastly. be puffed out 
his breast, put back his bill, and swore 
two or three oaths that would have dis- 
graced a London scavenger, with such 
remarkable distinctness, too, that there 
was no misunderstanding him; so Sam’s 
affectation of not having caught what 
the bird said, was a dead failure. 

“Mr. Buckley,” said she, “if you will 
excuse me, I will go and see about 
lunch. Can you amuse yourself there 
for halfan hour?” Well, he would try. 
So he retired again to the rocking-chair, 
about ten years olderthan when he rose 
from it. For he had grown from a boy 
into a man. 

He had fallen over head and ears in 
love, and all in five minutes—fallen 
deeply, seriously in love, to the exclu- 
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sion of all other snblunary matters, be- 
tore he had well had time to notice 
whether she spoke with an Irish brogue 
or a Scotch (happily she did neither). 
Sudden, you say: well, yes; but in lat. 
34 deg. and lower, whether in the south- 
ern or northern hemisphere, these sort 
of affairs come on with a rapidity and 
violence only equalled by the thunder- 
storms of those regions, and utterly sur- 
rising to you who perhaps read this 
k in 52 deg. north or perhaps higher. 
I once went to a ball with as free-and- 
easy, heart-whole a young fellow as any 
I know, and agreed with him to stay 
half an hour, and then come away and 
play pool. In twenty-five minutes by 
my watch, which keeps time like a ship’s 
chronometer, that man was in the tragic 
or cut-throat stage of the passion with 
a pretty little thing of forty, a cattle- 
dealer's widow, who stopped his pool- 
playing for a time, until she married 
the great ironmonger in George street. 
Romeo and Juliet’s little matter was 
just as sudden. and very Australian in 
many points. Only mind, that Romeo, 
had he lived in Australia, instead of 
taking poison, would probably have 


“Took to drinking ratafia, and thought 
of poor Miss Bailey,” 


for full twenty-fours after the catastro- 
phe. 

At least, such would have been the 
case In many instances, but not in all. 
With some men, these suddenly con- 
ceived passions last their lives, and I 
should be inclined to say longer, were 
there not strong authority against it. 

But Sam? He saw the last twinkle 
of her white gown disappear, and then 
leant back and tried tothink. He could 
only say to himself, “* By Jove, I wonder 
if 1 can ever bring her to like me? I 
wish I had known she was here; I'd 
have dressed myself better. She is a 
precious superiorgirl. She might come 
to like me intime. Heigh ho!” 

The idea of his having a rival, or of 
any third person stepping in between 
him and the young lady, never entered 
into his sultanship’s head. Also, when 
he came to think about it, he really saw 
no reason why she should not be brought 
to think well of him. “As well me as 
another,” said he to himself; “that’s 
where it is. She must marry some- 
body, you know!” 





The Avenger, a Narrative; and Other 
Papers. By Thos. de Quincey. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor § Fields. 1859. 

The Avenger is one of those tales in 
which the genius of de Quincy delights; 
a strange, mystical story, with a strong 
e'ement of the terrible in its composi- 
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tion. It is in these tales that de Quincy 
is most consistently himself; the fasci- 
nation exerted over the wayward ten- 
dencies of his mind by all that partakes 
of the darkly-solemn nature of death, or 
the mysterious evidences of the super- 
natural, preserves a more evenly appro- 
priate style of language and thought in 
his treatment; and the reader is not of- 
fended by the capricious introduction of 
misplaced humour, so frequent in’ his” 
lighter papers. 

Besides the Avenger, the volume 
contains Additions to the Confessions 
of the Opium Eater, not in de Quincey’s 
best style; a Supplementary Note on 
the Essenes, a paper on ASlius Lamia; 
an article on China, and the late English 
war with that empire; and a paper on 
the Traditions of the Rabbins. 

The Note on the Essenes follows out 
the ideas of the previons essay on that 
sect, as described inthe history of Jose- 
phus; and seems to us to have almost 
demonstrated that the Essenes were 
none other than the early Christians. 
DeQuincey’s final argument against the 
existence of such a sect as the Essenes 
seems tous unanswerable: “In an age,” 
he says, “ which Josephus would have 
us believe to have been the flourishing 
age of the Essenes, there arise two 
great revolutionary powers, who are 
also great teachers and legislators in 
the world ofethics. The first, by a short 
space of time, was the Baptist; the sec- 
ond was Christ. Theone was uniquely 
ascetic; declining not only the luxuries, 
but the slenderest physical appliances 
against the wrath of the elements, or 
the changes of the seasons. The other 
described himself as one who came eat- 
ing and drinking, in conformity to the 
common usages of men. With neither 
of these great authorities is there any 
record of the Essenes having had the 
most trivial intercourse. 

Is that reconcileable with their al- 
leged existence ona large scale, in an 
age of deep agitation and fervent in- 
quiry 2?” 

The paper on Alius Lamia clears up, 
by an exceedingly happy suggestion, an 
unintelligible passage in the tenth sec- 
tion of the Domitian of Suetonius. As 
expiained by de Quincey, the passage 
becomes as easy of comprehension as 
the egg problem of Columbus. 

At the top of the one hundred and 
forty-first page of the book, we meet 
with a striking illustration of the harm 
done to English authors in this country, 
by adopting a peculiar standard of orthog- 
raphy in the reprints of their writings. 
The whole point of the passage terminat- 
ing at the top of the page above-men- 
tioned is blunted by the omission of the 
letter A in the word, Oh! 
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Army Life on the Pacific. A Journal of 
the Expedition against the Northern 
Indians, the tribes of the Coeur d’ Ale- 
nes, Spokans, and Pelouzes,in ihe sum- 
mer of 1858. By Lawrence Kip, Second 
Lientenant, 3d Regiment Artillery, U. 
S.A. New York: Redfield. 1859. 


This work, we are told in the preface, 
is merely a journal kept during the ex- 
pedition which it describes. Its pur- 
pose is to show the manner in which 
such an expedition is conducted, and to 
set before us some aspects of army life. 
The narrative is spirited and concise; 
the descriptions are simple as those of a 
man who writes for truth’s sake rather 
than for effect. 

Lieut. Kip, complains, we suppose 
with some justice, of the unfair treat- 
ment of the army bythe press of the 
country. 

The officers of our army, he says, often 
find themselves held up to reproach, as 
drones living upon the public; and this 
at the very time when they are exposing 
their lives in wars that turnish few op- 
portunities for fame ; or, it may be, pass- 
ing dreary months and years in exile 
from all civilized society. There isa 
great deal of truth in this complaint ; 
but it is not exclusively true. We think 
that the greater part of our people right- 
ly appreciate and respect the character 
and services of the officers of the army; 
and nogreat importance is to be attached 
to vague and wholesale charges made 
in speeches on the floor of Congress, or 
in partisan papers. 

The Indians of the Oregon Territory 
are, according to Lieut. Kip, among the 
most formidable on the continent. He 
calls them “splendid specimens of physi- 
cal humanity, skilful in the use of arms, 
and accustomed, from childhood almost, 
to live on horseback.” They displayed 
abundant bravery in their conflicts with 
the troops of the expedition. 

Though overwhelmed by the superi- 
ority of the Minie rifles, and broken by 
the shock of the disciplined cavalry, 
they endeavoured again and again to 
rally, even in front of the enemy. 

he first battle was at a place called 
the Four Lakes, near the Spokan river, 
we extract Lieut. Kip’s lively descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the Indian ar- 
my: 
“On the plain below us we saw the 
enemy. Every spot seemed alive with 
the wild warriors we had come so far 
tomeet. They were inthe pines onthe 
edge of the lakes, in the ravinesand gul- 
lies, on the opposite hill sides, and 
swarming over the plain. They seemed 
to cover the country for two miles. 
Mounted on their fleet, hardy horses, 
the crowd swayed back and forth, brand- 


ishing their weapons, shouting their war 
cries,and keeping upa song of defiance. 
Most of them were armed with Hudson 
Bay muskets, while others had bows and 
arrows and long lances. They were in 
all the bravery of their war array, gaud- 
ily painted and decorated with their wild 
trappings. Their plumes fluttered above 
them, while below skins and trinkets, 
and all kinds of fantastic embellishments 
flaunted inthe sunshine. Their horses, 
too, were arrayed in the most glaring 
finery. Some were even painted, and 
with colours to form the greatest con- 
trast; the white being smeared with 
crimson in fantastic figures, and the 
dark coloured streaked with white clay. 
Beads and fringes of gaudy colours were 
hanging from their bridles, while the 
plumes of eagle’s feathers, interwoven 
with the mane and tail, fluttered as the 
breeze swept over them, and completed 
their wild and fantastic appearance.” 

The object of the campaign, the sub- 
jection of the Indian tribes, was very 
thoroughly accomplished; and the set- 
tlements in Oregon may now be consid- 
ered safe from their dangerous neigh- 
bours. The presence and frequent 
movement of troops will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to be necessary on the frontier ; 
but active hostilities are not likely to be 
resumed, 


Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 
By Mrs Jameson. Boston. Ticknor § 
Frelds. 1859. 


We are well pleased to see an Ameri- 
can reprint of this excellent book, which 
presents, in small compass, a very sat- 
isfactory account of the lives and works 
of the great masters of Italian art. Ev- 
ery one of the notices in this book is in- 
teresting; but, perhaps, the most attract- 
ive of all is the account of Lionardo da 
Vinci, one of the most completely fur- 
nished geniuses that ever appeared 
among men. 

‘‘ Lionardo da Vinci seems to present 
in his own person a résumé of all the 
characteristics of the age in which he 
lived. He was the miracle of that age of 
miracles. Ardent and versatile as youth; 
patient and persevering as age; a most 
profound and original thinker ; the great- 
est mathematician and most ingenious 
mechanic of his time; architect, chem- 
ist, engineer, musician, poet, painter !— 
we are not only astounded by the vari- 
ety of his natural gifts and acquired 
knowledge, but by the practical direction 
of his amazing powers. The extracts 
which have been published from manu- 
scripts now existing in his own hand- 
writing, show him to have anticipated, 
by the force of his own intellect, some of 
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the greatest discoveries made since his 
time. ‘These fragments,’ says Mr. Hal- 
lam, ‘are, according to our common es- 
timate of the age in which he lived, 
more like revelations of physical truth 
vouchsafed to a single mind, than the 
superstructure of its reasoning upon 
any established basis. The discoveries 
which made Galileo, Kepler, Castelli 
and other names illustrious—the system 
of Copernicus—the very theories of re- 
cent geologists, are anticipated by Da 
Vinci, within the compass of a few 
pages, not, perhaps, in the most precise 
language, or on the most conclusive 
reasoning, but so as t9 strike us with 
something like the awe of preternatural 
knowledge. In an age of so much dog- 
matism he first laid down the grand 
principle of Bacon, that experiment and 
observation must be the guides to just 
theory in the investigation of nature.” 





The Exploits and Triumphs in Europe 
of Paul Morphy, the Chess Champion. 
By Paul Morphy’s Late Secretary. 
Naw York: D. Appleton § Co. 1859. 


The author of this volume judged cor- 
rectly, that his only chance for immor- 
tality was to be known as “ Paul Mor- 
phy’s late Secretary.” His book is in 
no way remarkable ; for indifferent En- 
glish and aslip-shod style of writing are 
unfortunately but too common charac- 
teristics of books written, as the phrase 
is, “forthe million.” The following pas- 
sage gives a fair idea of the author’s 
atyle : 

“Our hero passed that evening with 
some friends. Towards eleven o'clock 
I said to him, ‘Now, Morphy, you really 
must not have a second edition of last 
night; let us get home in good time;’ 
but he replied, ‘ Oh, don’t be frightened, 
I’ve got the move to-morrow;’ and in 
spite of all I could say or do, we did not 
get to bed until nearly four o’clock. 
Well, what was the consequence? Af- 
ter getting a magnificent position in the 
second game of the match, bodily fa- 
tigue came upon him, and Harrwitz was 
again victor. The Prussian came out 
in greater glory than ever, rolling about 
in his seat, talking loudly to persons 
about the board, and smiling sardonical- 
ly at his opponent, as much as to say, 
“Oh, it takes very little trouble’ to beat 
this fellow.” Many leading players in 
the café, especially De Riviere and Jour- 
noud, were very savage at such con- 
duct, but I told them, ‘Mark my words, 
Mr. Harrwitz will be quiet as a lamb be- 
fore the middle of next week.” Which, 
of course, Mr. Harrwitz was. To us, 
not the least remarkable excellence of 
Mr. Morphy’s character consists in the 
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modesty with which ‘he has received, un- 
hurt, all the extravagant, noisy lauda- 
tion of his triumphs. 





Prairie Farming in America. By James 
Caird, M. P. New York: D. Apple- 
ton § Co. 1859. 


This pamphlet of little over one hun- 
dred pages, contains a series of valuable - 
observations on the soil and climate of 
the valley of the Upper Missisippi, 
“ probably the most fertile corn region 
in the world,” according to Mr. Cuaird. 
The treatise was written for the infor- 
mation of thcse intending to emigrate 
from the British Islands, and presents a 
very clear view of the advantages, as 
well as of the drawbacks, to be met 
with in the vast region of which it treats. 
The authoris a skilful agriculturist, and 
his remarks on the nature of the soils, 
and the modesof farming inthe Western 
States, possess great value. On the 
whole, he considers that portion of 
America one of the best fields for emi- 
grants of which he has any knowledge; 
particularly at the present time, when 
property of all kinds is considerably be- 
low its real value, in consequence of the 
panic of 1857. 

In regard to the failure of the wheat 
crops in the Northwestern States, now 
become a matter of serious concern, Mr. 

Caird’s observations are full of practical 
good sense. The capricious changes of 
Spring make the climate of those States 
naturally unfavourable to wheat culture; 
ifthese changes are survived, the plant 
suffers from the enormously rapid 
growth forced by the intensity of the 
summer heats acting on a warm, moist 
soil. The proper remedy against this 
latter danger, he says, ‘consists in the 
application of lime, of which these scils 
are comparatively deficient. It would 
consolidate the soil. render the wheat 
less liable to be hoven, and help to 
strengthen the straw, and render the 
growth less rank. There is abundance 
of lime in the country, so that the reme- 
dy is at hand.” 


The Tin Trumpet ; or, Heads and Tails 
Jor the Wise and Waggtsh. NewYork: 
D. Appleton § Co. 185%. 


This very handsome volume is a re- 
print of the original English edition, 
published in 1836. The American edi- 
tor has made considerable addition and 
corrections, and the work, as now pub- 
lished, is quite a valuable compendium 
of wise and witty sayings. Nothing, it is 
well known, is more tedious than a jest 
book, unless it be your professed wit; 
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and the proper use of a book like the 
“Tin Trumpet” consists in refreshing 
one’s self now and then with a pleasing 
anecdote or a sharp sentence. 

Necessarily, many things must find 
place in a compilation like the present, 
which hardly deserve to be remem- 
bered; and with them, also, many 
things radically false in sentiment.— 
There is a certain affectation in the very 
practice of keeping a common-place 
book, a kind of half-conscious imposi- 
tion upon one’s own sounder judgment, 
that must interfere with the application 
of proper critical tests to the aphorisms 
selected for insertion. 

It must have been in a moment of 
disgust, that the compiler could have 
been so insensible to an example of 
sublime patience as to write the follow- 
ing: 

“Few will possess such claims to 
celebrity as Kepler, the German astron- 
omer; and yet there was a sense of 
mortification, as well as an almost pro- 
fane arrogance, when, on the failure of 
one of his works to excite attention, he 
exclaimed, “ My book may well wait a 
hundred years for a reader, since God 
himself has been content to wait six 
thousand years for an observer like my- 
self.” 


Japan and her People. By Andrew Stein- 
metz, Esq., of the Middle Temple. Lon- 
don: Routledge, Warnes § Routledge. 
1859. 


This book might aswell be entitled 
“Andrew Steinmetz and His Rhetoric ;” 
for those two remarkable phenomena 
attract the readers attention much more 
frequently than the ostensible subjects 
of the story. Mr. Steinmetz is what 
would be called in the western country, 
“a livelawyer,” a “genuinescreamer ,” 
and it is great pity that his talents should 
be allowed to rustin the obscurity of 
the Middle Temple, instead of electrify- 
ing the hearts of freemen in the illimita- 
ble prairies shadowed by the wings of 
the immortal Bird of Washington. 

Weare introduced into Japan like shot 
out of a shovel: 

“ Acthe present epoch events do not 
creep—do not even walk or run: they 
devour space, like light; or, like the 
electric flash, they astound us by their 
suddenness. Japan, the pink of the Pa- 
cific, has opened once more to the rav- 
ished and lusty eyes of the western 
world.” 

There is something about Japan in 
the book ; but it is not new, although 
the author reserves the right of transia- 
tion of his book into foreign languages ; 
almost any compilation on the subject of 
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Japan is preferrable to this book, the 
whole value of which consists in its 
very original style. We shall make a 
few extracts for the amusement of our 
readers. 

The scenery of Japan gives occasion 
for the following beautiful, though some 
what unintelligible passage : 

“Gold is brilliant, silver is useful, the 
precious stones have their attractions, 
their price, and their temptations. Ja- 
pan has her ample share of these allure- 
ments—the perverted gifts of God; al- 
though from time immemorial thus 
degraded from their uses, they have 
been made to represent the glories of 
Heaven, and the ravishments which 
await the well-tried soul, admitted to 
her reward in the realms of everlasting 
bliss.” 

This is refreshing; but our author 
thinks it “ more refreshing to tear our- 
selves for awhile from the painful calcu- 
lations of material wealth, the bone of 
the world’s contention, ‘the root of all 
evil,’ and fix our ravished eyes on the 
inexhaustible attractions of nature en- 
throned on the mountains, the hills, the 
shores,the seas of these beautiful islands. 
The pearl shell is there—suffering that 
disease, or, at all events, abnormal se- 
cretion, which shall produce the gem 
much prized by Beauty.” 

And so this absurd writer proceeds, 
murdering the King’s English, and rav- 
ishing unoflending adjectives, without 
the fear of punishment before his eyes. 
He does what he can to prepare us for 
his style of treatment by summing up, 
in the following comprehensive sen- 
tence, his ideas of the Japanese matter: 
“All is wonderful, striking, singular, 
grand or horrible, pleasant or monstrous, 
in this matter of the Japanese ;” but, in 
spite of all preparation, his book is so 
highly spiced with nonsense that a lit- 
tle of it will last the reader for a long 
time. 

For the present, therefore, we have 
had enough. 


On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold: 
the Commercial and Socral Consequen- 
ces which may ensue, and the measures 
whichtt invites. By Michel Chevalier, 
Member of the Institute. Translated 
by Richard Cobden. New York: D. 
Appleton § Co. 1859. 


This admirable treatise, originally 
published as an article in the Revuedes 
Deux Mondes, is deserving of serious 
and thoughtful study. 

M. Chevalier’s long studies in politi- 
caleconomy, and his great sagacity, have 
enabled him to speak with an authority 
greater than that of any writer since 
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Humboldt, on the subject of the supply 
of the precious metals. 

As to the continuance of the present 
abundant uction of gold, M. Cheva- 
lier considers that,every indication is 
a it will continue for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 

The vast extent of the Californian and 
Australian gold regions, the regularly- 
increasing produce ofthe Russian mines, 
and the probable freedom of commercial 
intercourse with Japan, where gold 
bears to silver only the proportion of 
one to three and one-seventh, all war- 
rant the conclusion that gold, at least, 
will continue to be put in circulation to 
an unknown extent. Necessarily, the 
greater part of the gold thus thrown 
upon the market will find its way to Eu- 
rope, for the facilities of exchange are 
constantly lessening the mecessity of 
large remittances to distant countries. 
This unavoidable accumulation of gold 
will bring with it a fall in the value of 
the metal proportionably greater than 
the increase in the production of other 
articles of commerce ; and, as Mr. Cob- 
den remarks in his preface, speculation 
will be stimulated to such a degree that 
the periodical convulsions of trade may 
be looked for every five years, instead of 
every ten years, as heretofore. 

That these effects have not yet been 
very sensibly experienced is owing, M. 
Chevalier thinks, to the fact that France 
has hitherto afforded a market for allthe 
gold offered in exchange for silver, in 
the proportion of one to fifteen and one- 
half. But when the supply of silver in 
France shall have been so far reduced 
that exchange becomes no longer possi- 
ble on those terms, the fall in the value 
of gold will be rapid and universal. 

he publishers have done good ser- 
vice to the people by the reprint of Mr. 
Cobden’s translations, 


Napoleonic Ideas. Des Idéies Napoléon- 
nes, par le Prince Napoleon Louis Bo- 
naparte, Brussels, 1358. Translated 
by James A. Dorr. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton § Co. 1859. 


The translator of this book, in his pre- 
face, gives us to understand that his 
purpose has been to lay before Ameri- 
can readers a probable outline of the 
policy and governing principles of con- 
duct of the present Emperor of the 
French. 


Notices. 


There will, of course, be difference of 
opinion as to how far Napoleon III. may 
consider himself bound the opinions 
of the Prince Louis Buonaparte ; but we 
think all who read the work before us 
will agree that ideas, Napoleonic or oth- 
er, are difficult to be met with through- 
out the book. There is a great deal of 
deification of Napoleon ; endless reiter- 
ation of his unselfish devotion to his 
country, of his philanthropic labours for 
an ungrateful world, of his graceful con- 
descension in admitting the claims of 
religion to reverence. Napoleon was 
not merely a military and administrative 
genius of the first rank, but an amiable 
apostle of liberty and true religion, ac- 
cording to the. “Napoleonic Ideas.” 
The book has only been excelled in its 
fulsome adulation of tone by the ponder- 
ous fiction of Mr. Abbott. 





Ancient Mineralogy; or, an Inquiry 

respecting Mineral Substances men- 
y N. F. 
Harper § 


B 
New York: 


tioned by the Ancients. 
Mood, L.L. D. 
Brothers. 1859. 


The title of this little work is, per- 
haps, rather too ambitious, and is, more- 
over, liable to the charge of incorrect- 
ness; for there was no ancient mineral- 
ogy, properly so called. Dr. Moore 
admits as much, but urges that, in a 
certain sense, we may speak of mine- 
ralogy, because the ancients were ac- 
quainted with and made use of many 
mineral substances. But for the same 
reason we might speak of Aztec or Af- 
ghan mineralogy; for both Aztecs and 
Afghans have been acquainted with 
many mineral substances. The truth 
is, that mineralogy, like many other 
sciences, the names of which endin ogy, 
is of very recent origin. Natural his- 
tory, in all its branches, was left almost 
entirely uncultivated by the ancients. 

When we have named Aristotle, The- 
ophrastus, and Archimedes, Pliny and 
Seneca, we have named almost all the 
writers who bestowed any degree of at- 
tention upon the investigation of natu- 
ral history. 

Dr. Moore has collected, with indus- 
try and care, many curious passages 
from the writers of antiquity, relating to 
gems and metals known to them, with 
an account of the purposes to which 
they were applied. The work forms a 
manual of interesting knowledge in 
these matters. 





